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Fear was about me... 
In my little house 
Remaining was intolerable. 


Hungry and starving 
I staggered in over land, 
For ever stumbling forwards. 


At little musk-ox lake” 
The trout made fun of me. 
I got no bite. 


Onward then I toiled 
To“ The young man’s broad” - 
Thad caught salmon there once. 


I did so wish to see 
Swimming caribou or fish in a lake. 
That ‘joy was my one wish. 


My thought ended in nothing. 
It was like a line 
That all runs out. 


Would I ever, I wondered 
Have firm ground to stand on? 
Magic words I mumbled all the way. 
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Harold Town's Square in Nineveh, 
which appears on the cover, is a 
paper collage to which he has added 
“collage” lettering. It is one of the 


first collages finished by him from 


those started in June 1957, made 
mainly from his discarded prints. 
To him, though texture plays a 
dominant role in this medium, edges 
are even more important. “Using 
the torn cut edges of paper or 
cloth,” he says, “I can say what 
I feel about the edge of a lake... 
the edge between night and day,...” 
A biographical note on Harold 
Town appears on page 262. 
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s most painters will agree, one good reason for doing a 
mosaic in Venice is the general attraction of the place; 
and, if you can stay there for two or three months, as I did, you 
have time to get behind the kodachrome facade erected for the 
tourists, and into the real quality of the townscape and its 
treasures. Another reason for doing a mosaic there is the 
convenience of having all the varieties of materials which you 
are likely to need at your elbow and any number of first-rate 
craftsmen to help you out of the technical difficulties of the 
medium. But the best reason of all is being able to nip around 
to St Mark’s or over to the island of Torcello or down to 
Ravenna or around toward Trieste to Aquileia to get a good 
look at what a mosaic really is. 

Whatever a mosaic is, it surely is not painting. Certainly it is 
not painting transposed into bits and pieces of glass and marble. 
Looking at the work of Torcello or Ravenna, the material 
itself seemed to hold the answer. The unique properties of the 
tesserae, singly and collectively, are the key to the kind of 
colour, form and texture that is permissible. Indeed, the whole 
visual effect of the composition is brought back again and again 
to the magic of these tiny individual pieces. 

This old lesson of working within the restrictions of the 
material but at the same time of the material being transformed 
into the vitality and life of the subject is taught so beautifully 


VANCOUVER TO VENICE AND RETURN by B.C. Binning 


in the early work. Of the four lunettes over the entrances to 
St Mark’s, three are nineteenth-century designs in that era’s 
worst manner, while the one on the left-hand side, the 
Translation of the Body of St Mark, is twelfth-century work. 
This one has a strength and vigour of colour and form that 
makes the other three look like watered-down paintings. 

In a similar way, the mystique of the tesserae penetrates the 
architecture itself. The permanent nature of the mosaic, likened 
to the fabric of the building, must become part of the whole 
architectural conception. Inside St Mark’s, the mosaics are an 
integral and fitting cladding to the walls, vaults and domes, 
retaining in every degree the substantial sense of the architecture. 
But the painted interior of the ducal palace next door — 
wonderful, certainly, as the painting is — does not play that 
additional architectural role nearly as successfully. 

It’s no wonder that the marvellous magic of these tiny, hard 
chunks of colour is being re-discovered for our new archi- 
tecture, but how eluding the magic is, and how I hope that 
some of it might brush off onto myself! That, I suppose, is the 
main reason why I went to Venice to work on my mosaic. 


1) Glass tile mosaic by B. C. Binning in Radio CKWX Studios, Vancouver 


2) Detail of the mosaic wall by B. C. Binning at the entrance to the British 
Columbia Power Corporation building in Vancouver 


(Photo: Graham Warrington) 
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So I set off for Venice last September with my sketch, and 
my fingers crossed. My first job after my arrival, and finding 
my way around, was to enlarge the design to full size on a 
special heavy paper. At the same time the design had to be 
reversed and modified for the full-scale size. Also, I had to be 
constantly aware, especially while drawing the smaller parts 
and details, of the size and treatment of the tesserae to be 
applied. This took about three weeks. During this period I 
made frequent trips to the nearby island of Murano where the 
glass is made, to choose the colours for the smalto or enamel 
glass mosaic which I intended to use. This posed the problem 
of equating the colours of the sketch with the material of 
mosaic, using several variations of one colour in any given 
area in order to exploit the vibrant richness possible in this 
medium. This required a good deal of consideration and 
experiment before final decisions could be made. To add to 
the complexity of this, and in hopes of further enriching the 
general effect, I had decided to use broken marble instead of 
glass for the background areas as a sort of slated or muted echo 
to the positive, intense colour of the foregound pattern which 
was to be in smalto. Also, because of the size of the mural 
(11 feet by 44 feet), and because it is to be seen fairly high 
above eye level and viewed at quite a distance, it seemed to me 
that the size of the individual pieces, or tesserae, would have 
to be much larger than they are normally cut; otherwise the 
texture would be too fine, and consequently lost to the viewer. 
This, incidentally, I found to be one of the most difficult and 


confounding problems of the muralist — scale. Just as the 
over-all composition, the size of the shapes, the intensity of the 
colour, the strength of line must be estimated — not only to 
carry over the distance of sight but also to be complementary 
to the architecture of which it is a part — likewise the texture 
must take its proper scale. This created many difficulties of 
technique. Nevertheless, thanks to the sympathetic .under- 
standing and skill of the craftsmen, I was able to achieve the 
texture I wanted. 

By this time the enlarged drawing was completed to full 
scale on the special mounting paper. But before the next step 
was taken, I decided to make one or two typical portions just 
as it would appear in the final work — fragments about one 
metre square with the glass and marble set in cement grouting. 
On. the basis of these, further changes were made, mainly in 
the marble which came from quarries near Florence. Next, the 
enlarged design was ‘roughly coloured with crayon to 
indicate the colour of smalto or marble to be used in each area. 
Then the paper was cut into what can best be called irregular 
squares of about one square foot each; that is, the cut more or 
less followed the shape of the design around each so-called 
square. Each square was numbered to correspond to a key 
drawing taken from the original sketch. With the help of the 
craftsmen the rough tesserae were then cut and shaped, piece 
by piece, to fit and follow each portion of the design which 
appeared on each individual square foot of paper, using a 
soluble paste to make them fast. As each square was finished it 
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3) The Architect and the Mosaicist. 
Mosaic by André Biéler for the 
building of the Frontenac Floor and 
Wall Tile Company, Kingston 


4) The Symbols. Mosaic by André 
Biéler for Chalmers United Church 
Hall, Kingston 


5) Saint Dominique vendant ses 
livres pour nourrir les pauvres. 
Mosaic in Venetian glass by André 
Garant for La Maison Montmorency, 
Courville, P.Q. 


6) Mosaic on the exterior wall of the 
Recreational Hall, Winnipeg, by 
George Swinton 


(Photo: Gordon Aikman) 
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was placed on the studio floor, locking into the squares around 
it like a gigantic jigsaw puzzle. The work began on the left 
side of the design and continued down 44 feet of the studio 
until it was finished two months later. Two or three times a 
day I would get up on the end of a tall step-ladder and look 
down on the mosaic on the floor in order to get some idea of 
the general effect as it developed. During this work, still more 
changes and alterations were made to various parts involving 
colour, shapes and strength of line. Finally, the sheets were 
packed in wooden boxes, two sheets to a layer separated by 
cardboard, and each box was numbered corresponding to 
complete portions of the design. 

One month later the boxes arrived in Vancouver and were 
taken to the new Imperial Bank building. There they were 
unpacked and the sheets re-assembled, jigsaw fashion, on the 
floor directly below the wall for which they were designed. 
The wall was given a “scratch” coat of cement and when 
this was partially dry the installation began. Starting at one 
end, the first sheets were hoisted up onto the scaffold and there 
“buttered” with cement. Then they were carefully set into the 
freshly cemented wall and gently but firmly pressed into 
place, each sheet fitting and locking into the next. After setting 
about thirty sheets each day, all that could be seen was the 
paper backing. The next step was therefore to wet the paper 
down and with great care peel it off, leaving the mosaic exposed 
again in the still moist cement — with just enough time to 
make final corrections before everything hardened for keeps. 

Much of the success of a mural lies within the relationship o! 
artist and architect (the part played by the client is another. 
and sometimes a longer story). The architects for the Imperia’ 
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Bank building had planned in their scheme a wall for a mural 
as a focal point in the main banking hall. My job was therefore 
to provide this centre of interest, keeping in mind that whatever 
was done must be complementary to the nature of the building. 
In other words, the formal qualities of the design must be 
related to that of the architecture, and the subject content must 
be appropriate to banking. This is the usual or traditional 
position of the muralist. But with the B.C. Electric building 
the position was quite different. In this case I was asked to 
collaborate with the architects, working from the first con- 
ceptions, on the building as a whole, and being responsible not 
only for a mural but also for all decoration and colour inside 
and out. In these conditions the artist’s job is much more an 
architectural one, interwoven with the architect’s thinking. So 
that what was finally accomplished was the result of months 
of discussion and experiment, working side by side with the 
architectural designers on their draughting-boards and far into 
many. nights in my own studio. 

During this period a main theme was beaten out, a sort of 
basic tune or rhythm which we enriched with overtones and 
variations of form, space, pattern and colour. The result is 
intended to be a visual statement similar to the structural 
arrangement of a symphony; that is, the main theme is stated 
in the fifty-foot mosaic mural at the entrance — the geometrical 
diamond pattern as a statement of the form and plan of the 
building, the black, grey, blue and green as a statement of the 
colour or mood of the building. Then, as one walks around 
ind through the building this theme is played over and over 
«gain in many variations. Consequently this mural cannot be 
viewed by itself but only as part of a larger and whole scheme. 


7) Mosaic mural by B. C. Binning 
depicting the basic resources and 
industries of British Columbia in the 
new Imperial Bank building, 
Vancouver 


8)9) Two details of the above 

showing respectively, aspects of fishing 
and fruit packing, and of manufacturing , 
grain storage, transportation, 
community and church 
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D* to a misunderstanding about dates, I missed my ap- 
pointment with Mario Merola at Oka, where he was 
spending the summer in a cottage on St George Street, at the 
end of town, beyond, as he said in his letter of direction, the 
last hot-dog stand. This reference is perhaps misleading, for 
Oka, though it has the elements of a summer resort and is one 
end of the ferry route across the Lake of Two Mountains, is a 
quiet place, not at all spoiled by trippers. Maybe the presence 
of the Trappist monastery a few miles away lends it a dignity 
not usually found at Quebec plages. The misunderstanding 
came about through my notorious incomprehension of 
numbers. I said we’d come on Wednesday, July 24th. The 
operative word for me was Wednesday. For Merola, since 
English is not his native tongue, it was the date. So, when 
we reached the cottage in the woods at the end of the short 
street we found it as shipshape and deserted as the Marie Céleste. 
One of the neighbours thought that Mr Merola might have 
zone swimming — to a private beach belonging to the priests — 
“you have to have a key,” but we saw the bathing trunks and 
the towel hanging on the line under the trees. The neighbour 
on the other side suggested that he might have gone to Ste 
\déle. (This, as we afterwards learned, was true; secure in the 


knowledge that we were not coming until the next day, he 
had gone to work on the Book Fair at the Centre d'Art.) 
Wherever he had gone, he had taken his dog, for the little 
kennel, neatly made of fresh, unpeeled slab-ends was, like the 
house, vacant. 

The trip was not a total loss for, ever since I had spent a 
fortnight in the guest house of La Trappe writing and walking, 
I had remembered with affection the country on that side of 
the lake and I hadn’t seen it for years. When we finally admitted 
that Merola was absent, we drove out of town a mile or two, 
towards St Andrews East, parked by the side of the road and 
there, below the evergreen forest on the crown of the hill and 
looking down on the distant water, we had a moment of 
concentrated, blazing summer and took it home with us in an 
armful of black-eyed susans. We did not see Mario Merola in 
the country, but we were able to relate him to it when he came 
to town, to our apartment in Montreal, and told us what he 
felt about it. 

We learned, too, that he had no dog. The inhabitant of the 
kennel is Amiral Vilbrequin — Admiral Wimble or Auger — 
formerly called Casimir but changed because Casimir seemed 
too fancy. He is a four-months-old billy-goat. As companion- 
able as a dog, he goes everywhere with his master in the small 
station wagon, down to the beach (though he never ventures 
into the water), standing patiently by while Merola swims or 
draws, and is never tempted to show his appreciation of a 
sketch by munching it, as goats are supposed to do. 

I bring in Oka and the Amiral because they help to throw 
sidelights on a paradoxical young man who on the one hand 
calls himself a savage who could be happy as a hermit in the 
wilderness, and also dreams of being a farmer, and on the other 
hand wants to be a part of architecture in a way that could be 
realized only in a modern city. 

To begin with, he is a city man, born 31 March 1931, 
and brought up in populous Montreal. His father is a tailor 
from Italy, his mother a French-Canadian. They were not 
well off, but there was no objection when the boy, at fifteen, 
entered the Beaux-Arts for the six-year course and his sister 


took up singing. The arts had a natural place in the life of the 


MARIO MEROLA, who painted the 
mural shown on the opposite page for 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, was 
born in 1931 in Montreal. He entered 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at the age 
of 16, and at 21 won the competition 
for painting a mural in the Hétel de 

la Salle. He spent a year in Paris on a 
French Government scholarship and 
on his return worked with the CBC 
in Montreal. He was commissioned to 
do the mural for the Canadian Pavilion 
in Brussels (see Canadian Art, Summer 
1958). 
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Merola family. The father played the mandolin and the 
trumpet and young Mario, also a trumpeter, played with him 
in the Italian band. The mother played the violin and was 
sensitive to painting, with a taste esoteric enough to include, 
for example, Yves Tanguy. 

At art school, Mario was influenced most by Maurice 
Raymond, instructor in decorative arts, and Stanley Cosgrove, 
who taught him fresco painting and wakened an interest in the 
wall that has gone on growing and developing. In his final year 
at the Beaux-Arts, when he was twenty-one, he won a competi- 
tion for a mural for Le Pavillon, the restaurant in the Hétel 
de la Salle. Three graduating students considered the most 
likely to be interested in the project, Merola, Pierre Boisvert 
and Fernand Royal, were invited to submit sketches on the 
theme of Montreal, to cover a space 5 feet by 30 feet. Merola 
used oils mixed with liquid soap, a combination that has 
offered some problems in cleaning, but the colours have stood 
up well. Subject and treatment, harmonious and pleasant but 
fairly conventional, romantic and decorative, are quite unlike 
his work today. 

His next commission was a design for a small stained-glass 
window for the Dominican chapel at St Hyacinthe. Then 
Merola went to Paris for a year, on a French Government 
scholarship, working for a while with Gromaire, whom he 
found “academic.” In the atelier he felt imprisoned and it was 
not until he abandoned it and went wandering through France 
and Italy that he began to feel he was learning and growing. 
Nevertheless, he returned to Canada very mixed up, teeming 
with ideas but without any sense of direction. 

To fill in the time until he could get his bearings, and to earn 
his living, he took a job with a painter and decorator. When 
the opportunity came to enter the costume department of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, he began to discover 
himself and to delight in his work, especially in the fantasies 
of the TV program, Porte Ouverte, and in the Chiriaeff ballets, 
which gave him plenty of scope for invention. 

At last, however, he began to feel, as he says, inutile, and he 
was relieved when the Brussels project terminated an engage- 
ment he considered finished but was unable to close. A friend 
gave him a clipping from La Presse announcing the competition 
for a mural for the lounge in the Canadian Pavilion at the 
Universal and International Exposition. The space to be covered 
was, roughly, twelve feet by eighteen, and the subject was the 
“Canadian Scene,” to be interpreted either directly or symboli- 
cally. Merola chose the latter and, though he divided his work 
into ten sections, this was chiefly for convenience in handling 
and shipping and only approximated a reference to the pro- 
vinces. He thought in the broadest abstract terms of the Arctic, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, the mountains, prairies and forests, 
the great lakes and rivers, the sweeps of the air masses, the 
weather fronts, the aurora, the concentrations of people. The 
physical character of Canada was his subject, its immense size, 
its diversity and unity, its dynamics. Cool drifts of blue, laven- 
der and watery green suggest the maritime regions, east and 
west, and the stunning sun floods the plains and their ripening 
yellow grainfields. 

Merola used casein paint, some luminous colour, and white 
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lead, with marble chips applied with the spatula or dabbed on 
with the brush. He achieved some degree of relief by building 
up blocks of wood where he wanted to indicate a centre of 
power or suggest mountains and industrial cities, but he did 
not go as far as he wished. There were too many “inspectors” 
around, he says, when he was working, and he felt compelled 
to follow too faithfully the original maquette which had been 
approved. If it hadn’t been for this constraint (and the added 
expense) he would have separated some of his forms and set 
them moving with small motors, making their own sound 
as they revolved: not a musical sound, he says, unless it be 
musique concréte. Time, too, was a factor; he worked on his 
mural until the last possible minute and regretted he could not 
go to Brussels for its installation. 

In this regard, he had more satisfaction in the mural he made 
this year for the Windsor Hotel in Montreal, on the invitation 
of the architect, Max Roth. This mural, oil on four plywood 
panels, measuring in all 11 feet by 10 feet, faces the main 
entrance of the hotel and is seen through the golden cage in 
the lobby, at the entrance to the cocktail lounge, Pompon 
Rouge. He felt freer because he was quite on his own and was 
able to work in the hotel, which he did, from midnight until 
eight o’clock in the morning, for two weeks, though he cut 
out the reliefs at home beforehand. 

In spirit and style, the Windsor Hotel mural is like Brussels. 
It cannot be said, however, to have a subject. The conflagration 
of orange and red, the whirling discs, ellipses and rosettes, the 
leaping prongs and peaks of flame and the great sweeps across 
the whole field might be taken as expressing nothing less than 
the cosmos, though the abysses and darkness of space are 
missing. This, however, is too much for the purpose, and it is 
enough to see it as just visual excitement, animating the wall 
and lighting up the lobby and attracting attention. 

The design, though more closely integrated, is more fluid 
and rhythmic than Brussels, and the three-dimensional techni- 
que more intensively developed. Merola has gone a step further 
in his adventure with architecture, but it is still not far enough. 
“Each thing I do,” he says,“ is never enough. If I was doing this 
mural now, I wouldn’t be so systematic, and I would have 
more holes in the wall.”” And those discs would really spin. 

Merola wants to play with the wall, to push it in and pull it 
out, to make it come alive, perhaps in the end to destroy it as a 
wall. Painting is only part of what he wants to do. He says he 
doesn’t believe in painting. What he means is that there is no 
place in his scheme of things for easel pictures. He has long 
since given up the still lifes of his student days. He is obsessed 
with the life of the earth but he is not interested in painting its 
appearances. The abstract holds him. Klee and Miro are the 
chief influences today. Micheline Beauchemin, who was a 
fellow student at the Beaux-Arts, has had some effect on his 
style. “We influenced each other,” he says. Both of them. 
apparently, see the abstract as a principle to be applied rather 
than as an end in itself. Mlle Beauchemin is now concerned 
with tapestry design, while Merola goes deeper into architecture. 

Before he went to Oka, he made three maquettes for a super- 
market project, narrow panels 130 feet long by about five fee: 
wide, decorative abstractions without the heat of the Brussels 
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or the Pompon Rouge murals. One of them, which might be 
said to correspond with the music of Debussy, he thinks of as 
gardens in the moonlight. 

He wants to work with light, to take a white wall and lay his 
colours on it in light rather than pigment. And there is always 
the dream of the third dimension and the shapes that move. 

Merola sees himself as much a sculptor as a painter, though 
never in terms of free-standing figures. “I believe in the build- 
ing,” he says. Sculpture and painting, as he sees them, are not 
just something to be added, but should be integrated with the 
design of the building, its integument, its texture, and his 
ambition is to work with the architect from the beginning 
to the end. 

How he can do it and yet live in the country is the dilemma 
he has not yet resolved. He went to Oka and planned to stay 
the winter there, as well as the summer, or at St Placide, a few 
miles away, because life in the country is cheaper and because 
he feels the need of solitude. “I like people,” he says, “but I am 
not sociable. I am a savage. I admire the Indians because they 
are not engagés. I would like to live on an island. I would like 
to have a sailboat and just float in the sun, watching the water 
and the sky, thinking, and drawing.” 

At Oka, he went into the woods and down to the beach with 
pencil and pad and tried to make a drawing every day. “Ifa day 
passes without working,” he told me, “I have a dramatic feeling 
that the day is wasted.” 

He did not draw from nature, not even in the half abstract 
way LeMoine FitzGerald did when he pondered the driftwood 


His drawings were of 
‘range, isolated creatures out of his imagination . . .” 


on the shore of Bowen Island. His drawings were of strange, 
isolated creatures out of his imagination, only one to a page, 
growths of independent life, like primitive plants or sea ani- 
mals, long tubes with ridges and spirals, with eyes and orifices, 
mouths opening like trumpets, with swellings and taperings 
and petals and fringes of cilia. They had no reference to any 
larger design, but they filled a need. He does not admit that 
they were to keep his hand in, to exercise his imagination. 
I used the word sketches a while ago, but these are not sketches. 
They are the most carefully finished drawings, each one 
complete and each one treasured. Perhaps they were an un- 
concious fulfilment of his passion to make things grow. For 
this gentle savage contradicts himself and says he would like to 
be a farmer. These are his flowers and fruits and vegetables, 
his exotic, undomesticated livestock. 

Above all, nature is important. He was excited to discover 
Tagore, because of his “big feeling” for nature. The Indian 
poet was to him a revelation of the riches of experience lost by 
Western man when he cut himself off from the rest of life. 

In New York, Merola is fascinated, but crushed, and glad to 
escape to the country, where a man can be close to reality. 
Comparing the skyscrapers of the false megalopolis with, say, 
Chartres, he feels that the big city is against life. “In Chartres 
you can feel yourself a man and as a man you can grow, 
beyond your physical limitations to your full stature. In New 
York, you are humiliated and diminished.” 

It is important, Merola says, to remember: “You are a man 
before you are an artist.” 
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Hugo McPherson: 


CAN 
TORONTO 
OVERTAKE 
MONTREAL 
ART 
CENTRE? 


HAROLD TOWN Born in Toronto in 
1924 and educated at Western 
Technical School and at the Ontario 
College of Art. Member of Painters 
Eleven. Winner of many national and 
international prizes for painting and 
print-making, he has exhibited widely 
all over the world. Has just completed 
the mural for the St Lawrence Power 
Project at Cornwall. Also works as 

a commercial artist. 

(Photo: Philip Pocock) 
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here was a day, not too long ago, when many Torontonians felt comfortably sure 
that their city led the nation in the field of fine art. Today, although the city’s 
cup of talent still appears to be brimming over, it is clear that Montreal has become the 
country’s leading art centre, while Vancouver has produced a group of challenging skill 
and originality. Since the heyday of the Group of Seven, in fact, Toronto's prestige 
has steadily declined. For example, only three Toronto artists (two of them living away 
from the city) are among the 23 who represented Canada at the Brussels World’s Fair. 
And this year the annual exhibition of the Ontario Society of Artists (its eighty-sixth) 
achieved such a finished banality that even painters cried out. 

Yet despite the repressive hand of an Academy that is self-satisfied, and a widespread 
public hostility towards the bulk of post-impressionist painting, an uninhibited crowd 
of young people now tug rudely at the stays of tradition and threaten to strip Ontario's 
school-teacherish old muse down to the measurements of a leggy chorus-girl. So 
definite is the change, in fact, that Toronto now leads the nation in the birth-rate of 
new galleries. It is time, then, without mincing words, to re-examine Toronto's position 
in the arena of Canadian art. It is beginning to promise the artist new stimulation and 
rewards, but at the same time it presents him with a number of problems that are 
cruelly piercing. 

I cannot consider this change without first exposing a paradox in Toronto’s history 
as an art centre: the Group of Seven was at once a triumph for Canadian painting and a 
calamity for Ontario artists. It was a triumph because it gave the nation an art that was 
distinctly Canadian. Canada wanted a national art just as it had wanted (twenty years 
earlier) a Canadian literature; and the Group of Seven gave the nation a handsome 
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record of its landscape, just as Carman, Lampman and Sir Charles G. D. Roberts had 
given it a poetry on the same subject. There is no point in quibbling about the appro- 
priateness of such work; before 1930 Canadian nature was the most arresting subject 
that confronted the native sensibility, and it was absolutely inevitable that artists should 
interpret this subject first. But by the same token the Group of Seven was a calamity, 
not because of its paintings (many of which we venerate) but because its work confirmed 
the English-Canadian audience in its provincial Victorian view that art is inspiring and 
ornamental and divorced from the “practical” world of affairs. Thus, when revolutions 
in politics and in science were forcing European artists to re-examine both their subject- 
matter and the very materials of their art, the English-Canadian audience clung fondly 
to a style of painting which had passed its peak by 1930, even in Canada. 

For the Group of Seven we have nothing but admiration. But to have treated them 
as an ideal rather than as a landmark on the road is a calamity, for their many imitators 
have never surpassed them; and younger painters, finally aware of the inadequacy of 
this tradition in relation to the contemporary scene, have had a long struggle to find 
buyers. The Toronto public, almost totally uninitiated in twentieth-century art outside 
of Ontario, has bitterly resisted the idea that art should be provocative and challenging — 
a living experience. The last exhibition of the Ontario Society of Artists, a demonstration 
of accomplished technique with nothing at all to say, is surely final proof that the old 
well has gone dry and that no new spring has yet been recognized officially as the 
fountain that may quench a growing city’s thirst. 

I do not mean to suggest that Montreal has always been an oasis for artists while 
foronto has wandered in the waste land. On the contrary I would argue that (if we 
except the achievement of James Wilson Morrice) Toronto flowered first in modern 
painting, for the Group of Seven, although an offshoot of French impressionism, 
.stablished a subject and a manner. Montreal, representing a culture that was at once 
‘lose to the French tradition and long since acquainted with the Canadian landscape, 
id not need a Group of Seven. Morrice was the first to demonstrate the links between 
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1956 and has exhibited widely in 
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ROBERT HEDRICK Born in Windsor, 
Ontario, in 1930. He studied 
commercial art at the H. B. Beal 
Technical School in London, Ontario, 
and later worked as a commercial 
artist. In 1953 he visited Mexico where 
he studied painting with Rico Lebrun 
and James Pinto 


Sky Table 
MICHAEL SNOW Born in Toronto in 
1928 and educated at the Ontario 
College of Art. He is also a 
rofessional jazz musician and during Canadian and modern European painting, but the real rebellion in French-Canadian 
fis two years in Europe combined art came long after impressionism; this rebellion was instructed by the pattern of change 
painting with playing the piano. in French painting, and its dynamic was not Canadian nature but the artist’s need to 


On his return to Canada he worked 
as an animation director for a film 


company. (Photo: Philip Pocock) 


find his place in a traditional society now menaced by the juggernaut of industria! 
capitalism. Asa result, Montreal has provided in recent years a most exciting atmosphere 
for the artist. It has been a city full of the riches of Europe and the tensions of a society 
in the throes of change. This atmosphere has given Canada the turbulent expression 


of Borduas, Riopelle, Dumouchel, Bellefleur and Mousseau, and the statements of 


such non-French talents as Marian Scott, Anne Kahane and Ghitta Caiserman. In « 
word, the Montreal artist seems intent above all on finding out “where he is” in : 
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challenging world; the Toronto painter (if he has not been basking in the sun of the 
Group of Seven) has been trying to escape the knowledge that he is in Toronto. 

In a moment I shall consider some positive signs that Toronto’s drought is slackening, 
but first another major problem commands our attention. It is a curious fact that Ontario 
painters (and I think particularly of those who are well known) fail to develop their 
gifts progressively. They evolve until they find a theme or themes, and until they have 
perfected a style. Then, having achieved a trade mark and a market, they become mer- 
chants rather than artists. They imitate themselves endlessly to the point that even their 
admirers begin to say apologetically: “It’s a fine style, but he hasn’t tackled a new 
problem in fifteen years.” Now painters, like poets and musicians, enjoy producing 
works “in their best vein,” and of course these variations on a theme give them the 
financial return that they deserve. But the genuinely creative artist cannot stand still; 
he must move on to new things or stagnate. Certainly the twentieth-century French 
masters have never become dull, and Montreal’s artists (Pellan, Tonnancour, Kahane, 
Dumouchel, to name a few) have continually attacked new problems, often at great 
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St Lambert, Quebec, in 1931 and 
educated at the Montreal School of 
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in France. Now works with the CBC 


Graphics Department, Toronto, 


(see Canadian Art, Winter 1958) and also 
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WILLIAM RONALD Born in Stratford, 
Ontario, in 1926 and educated at 

the Ontario College of Art. Originally 
a member of Painters Eleven but has 
resigned from the group. In 1956 he 
won the national award of the 
Canadian section of the international 
Guggenheim Award. Now lives in 
New York. (Photo: Philip Pocock) 


The Falcon 


risk to their personal prestige. Why, then, do Toronto’s artists, after an initial success, 
begin to mark time? 

Three answers present themselves insistently. First, since Toronto has become more 
and more a commercial and industrial mushroom in the last decades, painters have had 
many chances to do commercial work or to teach. And in either category the emphasis 
is on a recognized style rather than experimentation. Certainly the Ontario College of 
Art itself places skills above originality; and even the few magazines that risk such 
“daring” artists as Tom Hodgson and Harold Town want a trade-marked style. Second, 
a sizable number of painters have aimed very simply at giving the Toronto audience 
what it wants. Their attitude may be purely cynical, or they may honestly think, as 
their public does, that the decorations which they produce are serious art. Whatever the 
case, it pays them to stand still. Third, and certainly this is the most important point, 
Toronto painters have felt no real stimulus from outside until very recently. Until 
this year, for example, the new Quebec painters have rarely been seen in commercial 
galleries, and the leading painters of the American movement have been glimpsed 
only sketchily in such institutions as the Art Gallery of Toronto. 

But even as I state them, these three answers almost explode in my face, for the 
Toronto scene is crackling with portents of change. I can do no more than describe 
them in turn. 

To begin with, that “old” Toronto, the city that wrinkled its nice Helen Hokinson 
face in bewilderment at the whisper of abstraction, is having a blood transfusion. Once 
it was the living centre of solid Ontario, but now one in five of its citizens is a New 
Canadian, as compared with a national average of one in fifteen. German, French, 
Italian and “British” echo along the streets and a U.N. babel of names (Shadbolt. 
Motherwell, Marini, Sutherland, Buffet, Pollock, Riopelle and Town) rise above the 
standard gallery comment of: “I don’t know anything about art, but I know what 
I like.” The character of the gallery-going audience, in short, is changing; the standards 
which it is learning to apply have nothing to do with patriotism or with the cult of 
Canadian nature. This audience takes an exuberant interest in new art, and it is anxious 
to buy. 

Inevitably, the taste of a substantial part of this developing public is uncertain; they 
don’t know what to buy because they have seen little more than the toes and tail of 
modern painting. As a result they buy out a showing of lithographs by a recognize! 
master, Chagall, even though the prices are as much as double the going price in Paris; 
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and they gobble up trivia by recognized painters while young and promising talents 
barely cover the costs of exhibition. But public interest, paralleling the boom in American 
painting, does exist, and the range of new exhibition space has met this demand. The 
Greenwich Gallery, for example, has held distinguished exhibitions by Montreal's 
Anne Kahane and Niagara Falls’ Tony Urquhart, alternating with such impressive 
Toronto talents as William Ronald, Michael Snow, Graham Coughtry and Mashel 
Teitelbaum. The two-year-old Gallery of Contemporary Art has presented a half- 
jozen good painters including Town, Hodgson, Nakamura and Hedrick, and from 
he rest of the continent it imports works by Jean Marin, Rico Lebrun and the ancient 
culptors of Tarasco. The same gallery has shown work by the Quebec painters, Borduas, 
Bellefleur, Riopelle and Mousseau, while the Laing Galleries have adopted Jacques de 
fonnancour and the Roberts Gallery has put on a generous group exhibition of Quebec 
painters and sculptors. In tune with this ferment, and with its well-established tradition, 
Douglas Duncan’s Picture Loan Society alternates brand-new painters with such nation- 
ally known figures as Joe Plaskett and Scottie Wilson. Meanwhile in “village” garrets 
ind refurbished drawing-rooms, isolated groups of painters and art students are an- 


TONY URQUHART Born in Niagara 
Falls in 1934, and educated at the 
Albright School of Art, Buffalo, N.Y., 
where he later taught, and at the 

Yale Norfolk Summer Art School 


Japanese Wrestlers 


Collage and water colour 
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TOM HODGSON Born in Toronto in 
1924 and educated at the Central 
Technical School and the Ontario 
College of Art. A member of 
Painters Eleven. Also works as a 


commercial artist 


nouncing themselves to the world, while the fashionable new Park Gallery presents 
the Helena Rubenstein collection of Canadian painting and a show of Painters Eleven. 
The Eglinton Gallery, speaking principally for France, imports prints and drawings 
from Europe. Even large corporations, such as Imperial Oil, have begun regular “house” 
exhibitions for their personnel and clients. The Toronto public, in short, is being exposed 
to a quantity and variety of art that is unprecedented in any Canadian city. This, surely, 
is a fundamental step away from the chauvinistic tendency to accept only one style and 
one period. Toronto, I believe, has broken its provincial shell, and in the course of time 
should become a lively centre for contemporary art. 

If 1 could say that this increase in exhibition space was paralleled by a growth in 
stimulating art criticism, I would be very happy, but that development is lacking. At 
worst, I learn that persons sent to review exhibitions accost the exhibitors with: “Well! 
If you won't tell me what the show means I won't be able to write a story.” Critics who 


might be expected to mould opinion, are apparently reluctant to tread on tender toes. 
Asa result, only the CBC’s reporter, Robert Fulford, has had anything useful to say. 
But whether criticism is available or not, there is no mistaking the spirit of a group 
of the city’s younger artists. The most significant development on the Toronto scene 
is undoubtedly this: younger painters (whether consciously or unconsciously) are more 
and more finding their inspiration and their moorings in the dynamic American schoo! 
of abstract expressionism. One, William Ronald, is already well established in New 
York. Another told me recently: ““The Quebec painters are fine, but their abstractionism 
is soft. The American painters, people like Pollock, have a good gutty feeling. They're 
with it.”” This comment, borrowing from the idiom of progressive jazz, is not merely 
giddy enthusiasm. It means that Toronto’s newest talents find the Quebec group lyrica! 
and romantic by contrast with the two-fisted energy and directness of American abstract 
expressionism. The central intention of these new artists is related to the impulse tha’ 
has produced the jazz and poetry of the “beat generation,” but it is more interesting 
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It strives above all (without recourse to drugs or motor cycles) to connect, to lay 
bare the very heart of an experience. Thus while Alfred Pellan examines the mysterious 
figure of woman in a canvas that blends myth and psychological symbols in a studied 
mosaic pattern, Graham Coughtry attempts to get at the essential nature of figures in 
nocturnal repose; or Kazuo Nakamura evokes the viewless stresses of a bridge by 
dipping the edge of a card in ink and printing a delicate mesh of lines. In the same way, 
while Riopelle moves towards tapestry effects of great splendour and richness, Tom 
Hodgson develops a series of green forms in Painting Full Grown to suggest directly the 
exciting process of growth. In even more impressive terms, Michael Snow’s canvas, 
Descending, defines his perception of “‘the table” as a central fact in man’s experience. 
This expression emerges from a long series of paintings of domestic furnishings; and it 
strips the concept down to the very core of its meaning. In another vein, Harold Town’s 
The Dixon Passing Muggs Island records the interior excitement, Continued on page 320 
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A CITY BUILDS 


A Community Centre’s 
Theme for an 
Art Competition 


he promoters of a community centre, Windmill 
Point, on Perrot Island in the suburbs of Montreal 
recently had the excellent idea of organizing an art 
competition based on the theme: A City Builds. 
Their initiative should be commended. There are still 
too few industrial and commercial organizations in 
Canada who have used such an intelligent form of 
publicity that combines the commissioning of artists 
with the furthering of their own interests. The 
competition was also remarkable for the liberal spirit 
of its regulations, which allowed abstractionists as 
well as realists to participate and did not favour the 
illustrator and the story-teller at the expense of the 
true painter. There is now too much of a tendency to 
judge by a common denominator works arbitrarily 
brought together in collective exhibitions. Here was 


UNE CITE EN CONSTRUCTION} 


Un concours de peinture 
organisé par un 
centre domiciliaire 


| promoteurs d’un centre domiciliaire nommé La Pointe du moulin 
et situé 4 I’'fle Perrot dans la banlieue de Montréal ont eu récemment 
l’excellente idée d’organiser un concours de peinture sur le théme: Une 
Cité en construction. L’initiative vaut d’étre soulignée. Elles sont encore 
trop rares les entreprises industrielles et commerciales au Canada qui re- 
courent 4 une forme aussi intelligente de publicité, conciliant les bienfaits 
du mécénat avec le souci de leurs propres intéréts. Le concours était remar- 
quable aussi par la largeur d’esprit de ses réglements, lesquels laissaient aux 
abstraits la liberté de concourir aussi bien qu’aux réalistes et ne discréditaient 
pas les vrais peintres au profit des illustrateurs et des raconteurs d’histoires. 
Il importe, en effet, que la soumission 4 un théme n’entraine pas le sacrifice 
de l’essentiel. On a déja trop tendance, dans les expositions collectives, 
4 juger selon un commun dénominateur des oeuvres pourtant réunies par 
l’arbitraire. Voici une exposition qui possédait un principe d’unité mais 
le partage restait difficile entre la valeur personnelle, unique de chacune 
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des oeuvres et, du méme coup, I’adaptation heureuse au théme donné. Ce 
qui permet ceci va souvent 4 l’encontre de cela. Tel que proposé, le théme 
ne pouvait étre qu’un stimulant 4 l’inspiration des artistes. II faut croire que 
le culte superstitieux du sujet ne recrute plus d’adeptes qu’auprés des cuistres 
et des crétins. 

Le jury chargé d’attribuer les prix et de choisir les toiles de l’exposition, 


an exhibition which had unity of aim, but in which 
two different elements were involved: the personal 
quality of each individual work and its adaptation of 
the given theme. But, being what it was, the theme 
could not fail to be an inspiration to the artists. 

The jury which made the awards and selected the 


1) JEAN LEBEUF 
Cité 
First Prize 


2) DENNIS BURTON 
Planning Conference 
Second Prize 


3) TOM HODGSON 


City 
Second Prize 
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works for the exhibition, held at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts from July 2 to 26, was composed 
of Franklin Arbuckle, Robert Pilot, Gordon Webber, 
and the author of these notes. It was an amicable 
jury, of which each member respected the opinion 
of the others, but all the same an unusual and con- 
tradictory one. Thus while some of us tried to find 
good “academic” painting, it was precisely this kind 
of painting that the others wished to eliminate. The 
former, however, ended up by admitting with a good 
grace that here the abstract paintings had the edge 
on the realist paintings as far as quality was concerned. 
Still it was necessary to agree on what made for 
quality in a painting. 

The first prize of $600 was awarded to an artist, 
unknown to the four members of the jury, Jean 
Lebeuf of Sillery, Quebec. The two second prizes 
of $400 each went to Tom Hodgson and Dennis 
Burton of Toronto; the two third to Sarah V. 
Gersovitz of Montreal and W. J. B. Mayrs of Van- 
couver and some fifty entries, out of a total of 200, 
which were from all parts of Canada, were held for 
the exhibition. It is surprising that several of the best 
Montreal painters did not submit anything. When 
I enquired from some of them about the reason for 
this they told me that they did not like to take part 
in competitions or exhibitions unless the names of 
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tenue au Musée des Beaux-Arts de Montréal du 2 au 26 juillet, était composé 
de Franklin Arbuckle, Robert Pilot, Gordon Webber et du signataire de 
ces lignes. Jury amical, ot chacun se vouliit respectueux de l’opinion d’autrui, 
mais jury tout de méme hétéroclite, contradictoire. Ainsi, certains d’entre 
nous s’évertuaient 4 trouver une bonne peinture “académique” alors que 
pour certains autres, c’était précisément ce qu'il fallait éliminer. Les premiers 
finirent cependant par admettre de bonne grace qu’en I’occurence la peinture 
abstraite l’emportait en qualité sur la peinture réaliste. Encore fallait-il 
s'entendre sur ce qui fait la qualité de toute peinture. 

Le premier prix de $600 fit accordé 4 un peintre inconnu des quatre 
membres du jury, Jean Lebeuf de Sillery, Québec. Les deux deuxiémes prix 
de $400 chacun, 4 Tom Hodgson et Dennis Burton de Toronto. Les deux 
troisiémes prix, 4 Sarah V. Gersovitz de Montréal et W. J. B. Mayrs de 
Vancouver, et une cinquantaine d’envois sur un total de 200 furent retenus 
pour l’exposition. Il y efit des participants de toutes les parties du Canada. 
I] était surprenant que plusieurs des meilleurs peintres de Montréal se soient 
abstenus. Comme je m’informai auprés de quelques-uns d’entre eux de la 
raison de leur abstention, ils me répondirent qu’ils n’aimaient guére sc 
produire dans des concours ou des expositions dont les noms du jury n’étaien’ 
pas annoncés 4 l’avance. Les artistes ont le droit en effet de savoir par qui ils 
seront jugés. C’est affaire de décence et de courtoisie d’autant plus que |: 
composition du jury détermine déja l’esprit de telles manifestations. 

Malgré tout, le nombre et la qualité de la participation furent supérieur: 
4 ce qu’on attendait et je pense que le concours de La Pointe du moulin con- 
firmait une fois de plus la tendance actuelle des artistes canadiens 4 se pré- 
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oecuper de la portée sociale de leur art. Ils ne sont plus emmurés dans une 
‘our d'ivoire (l’ont-ils jamais été de plein gré ou n’y étaient-ils point forcés 


var l’apathie générale?) et se montrent de plus en plus soucieux de participer 


‘la vie de la cité. Peut-étre, 4 ce point de vue, le concours aurait-il dé 
porter sur le projet d’une murale pour quelqu’édifice communautaire de 


a cité en construction? Tel quel, en tous cas, il marquait une étape impor- 
ante dans la voie de la compréhension mutuelle des artistes et du public. 
GUY VIAU 


4) SARAH V. GERSOVITZ 
Children on Windmill Point 
Third Prize 


5) W. J. B. MAYRS 
In the Beginning 
Third Prize 


6) SISTER MARIE-ANASTASIE 
Concentration 

(One of the many entries in 
the Windmill Point Painting 
Competition from all parts 
of Canada) 


the jury were known in advance. In short, that artists 
have the right to know by whom their work is going 
to be judged. It is also a case of ordinary courtesy, 
for the composition of the jury indicates the flavour 
of the competition. In spite of everything, the number 
and quality of the entries were far above what one 
expected, and I thought that the Windmill Point 
competition confirmed once again the existing ten- 
dency of Canadian artists to concern themselves 
with the social side of their art. They are no longer 
immured in an ivory tower (have they ever been 
there of their own accord or was it not rather that 
they were forced into it by public apathy?) and show 
themselves to be more and more anxious to par- 
ticipate in the life of the city. Perhaps, in view of this, 
the competition should have been for carrying out a 
project for a mural for some community building in 
the city in construction. But in any case it marked an 
important step on the way to mutual understanding 
between artist and public. GUY VIAU 
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BELGIOIOSO, PERESSUTTI AND ROGERS 


Architects: 
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THE NEW CANADIAN PAVILION AT VENICE 
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1) A general view taxen from above showing 
the placing of the pavilion on its wooded site, 
the over-all plan based on the spiral and 

the octagon, and the way in which the two 
trees have been incorporated into the 
construction. The entrance is through the two 
doors at the right, the exit through the 

gate of the open courtyard to their left 


2) A view of part of the surrounding brick wall 
and of the octagonal pier which rises from the 
centre of the small open courtyard and supports 
the steel beams of the roof. The basic theme 

of the octagon is repeated with variations 
throughout the building even to the brass plate 
on the wall which bears a simple outline 
engraving of the Canadian coat of arms. The 
paving stones are of polished marble 


3) A detail of the steel and glass construction 
looking through to the large glass-encased tree 
which dominates the centre of the interior 


| es in June Canada opened her new pavilion at the xxix 
Venice Biennale. The only new pavilion to be added this 
year to those of the 22 nations already installed there, it has 
excited much favourable comment for its grace and elegance, 
its happy relation to its site, its excellent use of limited 

space, its unpretentiousness, and its originality. 


In a previous issue of this magazine (January 1958) D.W. 
Buchanan, to whose enthusiasm, initiative, and perseverance 
the successful fulfilment of the project is largely due, 

related how the pavilion was commissioned by the Canadian 
government through the National Gallery of Canada and 
built for the modest sum of twenty-five thousand 

dollars from a reserve of blocked lire held by Canada under 
agreement with the Italian government for spending on 
cultural and related projects in Italy. 


There is no doubt that the Canadian government was most 
fortunate in obtaining the services of the brilliant young 
Italian architect, Enrico Peressutti of Milan, who was 
persuaded to take on the assignment of designing the 
pavilion and overseeing its construction. He has given 
Canada an exceptionally fine pavilion which he has designed 
and supervised to the last detail from the landscaping of its 
immediate surroundings to the interior display panels and 
stands. The result is a completely unified and harmonious 
whole. The pavilion is also most fortunately situated on one 
of the few good sites left in the exhibition grounds, where 
it is readily to be seen, lying as it does between those of the 
United Kingdom and Germany at the top of the broad 
avenue immediately to the right of the main entrance. 


Without any of the obvious superficialities generally 
supposed to be symbolic of national characteristics, the 
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4) A view from the central section 
looking back towards the entrance, 
showing the stands for sculpture specially 
designed by the architect and the method 
cf hanging paintings and prints on the 


adjustable panels 


THE NEW CANADIAN PAVILION AT VENICE 


pavilion, built of wood, brick, glass and steel, has an 
unobtrusive flavour of Canada. For as it stands amidst the 
trees on its wooded site it gives the impression, which in 

the eyes of the world is so closely associated with this 
country, of a modern civilization emerging from vast regions 
of virgin lands and forests. This has been achieved through 
the skill and sensibility of the architect and his awareness of 
the Canadian atmosphere through his previous assignments 
in North America. The incorporation into the pavilion 

itself of two of the large trees on the site, their branches 
growing out through the roof, their trunks encased in glass 
below, and the roof and walls fanning out around them, 
heightens the Canadian flavour ~ for there is here a subtle 
suggestion of the tepee. 


Architecturally, the project is based on the principle of the 
spiral of Archimedes, the Greek mathematician. The spiral 
evolves from the octagonal pier which, rising from the 
centre of the small open courtyard, supports the beams of 
the roof, the basic theme of the octagon being repeated 
with variations throughout the building as in the glass, steel 
and wood forms which encase the trees. This plan allows 
for great flexibility and variety within a comparatively 
small space. It also allows for the easy passage of large 
numbers of visitors, who are led to move naturally through 
the building and out into the courtyard with its large 
square marble paving stones set in loosely pebbled ground, 
and so to the exit from the pavilion. 


Externally, the pavilion with its steel supports, its terracotta- 
coloured brick, natural wood, and glass walls, appears of 
modest size as it emerges from the comfortable shelter of 

its trees. Inside it is surprisingly spacious, light, and airy, 
with its grey plaster and glass walls and its highly polished 
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5) A view into the courtyard showing 

the interior construction of the wooden 
roof, the adjustable display panels and 

the linen curtains for control of light. 

The entrance to the pavilion is seen at 

the left. This view also shows how the 
terrazzo floor of the interior appears to 
merge with the loosely pebbled floor of 
the courtyard, giving an illusion of greater 
space in a comparatively small area 


6) Another view of the interior looking 
through to the octagonal pier in the 
centre of the courtyard, on which the 
whole construction rests 


’) The tree in its octagonal steel and glass 
‘ase as it appears in the centre section 

if the interior. Here also at the extreme 
eft and right may be seen the glass 

panels let into the roof for the lighting of 
the solid walls. The wooden roof was 


built by a firm of Italian shipbuilders 


terrazzo floor, the latter a characteristically Venetian feature 
which aptly roots it into the Italian soil. Movable panels 
inserted into the floor or across the glass walls, by means of 
specially designed holders, according to the requirements of 
the works to be displayed, add to the hanging space and 
ensure a maximum of flexibility for different types of 
exhibitions. Light is controlled by easily adjusted linen 
curtains. 


That the building is not only elegant, attractive, and original 
but also eminently practical and durable was demonstrated 
just before the opening day when torrents of rain, which 

fell for hours without ceasing, failed to do more than 
dampen the floor around the doorways, while other 
pavilions suffered from badly leaking roofs. 


Now that Canada has a pavilion of her own, of which she 
can be justly proud, in this great permanent exhibition of 
the art of the modern world, she must also ensure that the 
interest and quality of the future exhibitions she will display 
there will always show her contemporary arts at their best. 


K.M.F. 
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An enduring gift to New Brunswick: 


A sketch of the Art Gallery 

designed by Neil M. Stewart to 

house the Lord Beaverbrook collection. 
The building is flanked by spacious 
lawns lining the banks of the 
Saint John River 


THE LORD BEAVERBROOK ART GALLERY 
by Stuart Trueman | 
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1) ALFRED PELLAN 
Nature morte a la palette 


2) JAMES WILSON MORRICE 
Spring in the Harbour 


3) MATTHEW SMITH 
Pears on a Red Background 


years far ahead, people of future 
generations will be wending their 
way to a gleaming glazed-brick and 
white limestone building overlooking 
the Saint John River at Fredericton to 
see the treasures of the Lord Beaverbrook 
Art Gallery — which by then will have 
become an integral part of New Bruns- 
wick’s cultural heritage. 

In presenting this art gallery to the 
citizens of his old home province, Lord 
Beaverbrook has not only presented 
them with a fine modern building and 
all its contents, but also has provided 
for the perpetual maintenance of the 
gallery and for acquisitions by it of 
further outstanding paintings. 

This forethought is characteristic of 
the renowned publisher-peer. It is a side 
of his nature perhaps not so well known 
to a Canadian public which has read 
more often of his much-written-about 
qualities of vigour, impetuosity, tenacity, 
intuitive genius and extraordinary re- 
sourcefulness. 

In keeping with this impression, it 
may seem to people when they read of 
another of his benefactions that it must 
have been the result of a spur-of-the- 
moment decision. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

This art gallery, for instance, is the 
fulfilment of years of careful planning 
by the energetic donor. His interest in 
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art goes far back to the days of the First 
World War when he sponsored the official 
program for Canadian war art. In the last 
decade he has been quietly assembling British 
and Canadian works of art of the eighteenth 
to twentieth centuries, purchased by his 
agents who have combed North America 
and Europe, and placing them in the safe 
keeping of the Bonar Law-Bennett Library 
at the University of New Brunswick in 
Fredericton, for the day when they would 
find a permanent home in a new art gallery. 

New Brunswick is dotted with imposing 
buildings that testify to his munificence, 
particularly in the town of Newcastle and 
the Miramichi region where he grew up, 
and in the elm-shaded capital city of Frede- 
ricton where the provincial university is of 
which he is life honorary chancellor. These 
represent an investment of millions of dollars 
in addition to the fortune he has poured 
into university scholarships. 

But no other single gift can match in 
significance this new art gallery, with its 
collection of some three hundred memorable 
paintings. It is,.in the words of W.G. Con- 
stable, one of the world’s foremost art 
authorities and formerly curator of paintings 
at the Boston -Museum of Fine Arts, “the 
first art gallery in the Maritime Provinces 
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worthy of the area’s past history or of its 
future.” 

Officials of the National Gallery of Canada 
have hailed it as a magnificent institution 
which will take its place with the finest 
galleries in the country, and they add that it 
“will enable the National Gallery to offer 
the people of New Brunswick a higher 
quality of exhibitions than ever before.” 

The whole project involves an expenditure 
of well over three million dollars, comprising 
$665,000 for the building, more than one 
million and a half for works of art; and 
$1,100,000 for the endowment. The latter 
fund will be administered by Lord Beaver- 
brook, his son William Maxwell Aitken and 
the widely representative Board of Trustees 
of the gallery. 

Dominating a pleasant landscaped setting 
across from the New Brunswick Legislative 
Building in the heart of Fredericton, the 
building is in itself an excellent example of 
architecture. The advice of highly qualified 
specialists in gallery design, illumination, 
air-conditioning, fire-proofing, and related 
fields was used in its planning. Mr Constable 
gave valuable assistance as a consultant to 
the architects, in addition to helping Lord 
Beaverbrook select the works of art for 
the collection. 


4) CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF 
Merrymaking 


5) SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
Mrs Billington as St Cecilia 
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There are three main galleries in the 
rectangular building. In the central court 
are the old master paintings. Here the visitor 
is impressed by the unusual combination 
of artificial lighting with the natural illumi- 
nation from the glass ceiling which enables 
the exhibits to be seen at their best advantage. 
Moreover, the entire end of this central 
gallery is one vast window affording a 
sweeping panoramic vista of the Saint John 
River and its scenic beauty. 

The atmosphere of intimacy and welcome 
is continued in the large side galleries, each 
measuring 60 by 45 feet. One of them shows 
notable British art, the other displays Cana- 
dian paintings of merit. 

It is worth observing that the side galleries 
are not by any means merely incidental 
features. The aim behind the establishment 
of the Canadian section is that it should 
eventually become the finest collection of 
national art in the country. 

On the lower-floor level is a spacious 
meeting and exhibition area. During the 
opening months it will house the largest 
collection of the art of the Maritime Provinces 
ever to have been assembled. In future it 
will be used for travelling exhibitions, lectures 
and meetings. 

Sir Alec Martin, the widely known art 
expert of London, England, and one of the 
advisers to the gallery, has guided the selec- 
tion committee in its choosing of works for 
the Maritime display. Stipulations include: 
the paintings must not have been exhibited 
previously; each will bear a price tag for 
possible purchase by the public; the gallery 
reserves the right of first opportunity to 
purchase. 

Perhaps by coincidence, or perhaps be- 
cause Lord Beaverbrook as a newspaperman 
has a keen eye for drama and human interest, 
many of the works in the permanent collec- 
ion have a colourful background. 

There is, for example, a series of studies 
by Graham Sutherland, showing the pro- 
gressive steps leading up to his highly con- 
troversial portrait of Sir Winston Churchill. 


THE LORD BEAVERBROOK ART GALLERY 
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Mr Constable has praised this series as 
“a group to which, I venture to say, 
nothing comparable exists as a revelation 
of how an artist works.’ Many critics 
feel that these preparatory sketches are 
superior to the final painting. 

Sutherland’s works on display include 
portraits of W. Somerset Maugham, 
Helena Rubinstein, E. SackvilleWest, 
Mrs John David Eaton, and, in the 
opinion of Mr Constable, his master- 
piece, a portrait of Lord Beaverbrook 
himself. It was the Beaverbrook and 
Maugham studies that originally brought 
Sutherland, formerly known at a land- 
scape artist, to front rank as a portraitist. 

Possibly Lord Beaverbrook’s own fa- 
vourite painting is Thomas Gainsbo- 
rough’s Peasant Girl Gathering Faggots, 
done in 1782 and long owned by the 
Abdy family; the subject is believed to 
have been one of the Abdy daughters. 
For this painting and another Gains- 
borough, a portrait of Lt-Col. Edmund 
Nugent, Lord Beaverbrook is under- 
stood to have paid a total of nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is represented by 
two works, Mrs Billington as Saint Cecilia 
and Mrs Thrale and Her Daughter. Mrs 
Thrale was a personality in eighteenth- 
century London intellectual circles, a 
confidante of such literary celebrities as 
the erudite and bombastic Dr Samuel 


Johnson, who called her “the dearest of 
dear ladies.” 

Portrait of Master Thomas Braddyll, by 
John Hoppner, is an appealing painting 
of a two-year-old with his large woolly 
dog. The Braddyll family retained this 
portrait in its possession for one hundred 
and eighty years. Other highlights in- 
clude works by Etty, Peters, Turner 
and Hogarth, the latter represented by 
his portrait of John Pine. 

Not only does the collection present 


some of the finest British art of the 
eighteenth to twentieth centuries, but 
also it portrays changing techniques from 
the traditional schools to modern abstrac- 
tionism. Some paintings are by rising 
young artists of promise who found in 
Lord Beaverbrook one of their first 


patrons. 

Accordingly the collection abounds 

in diversity and contrast. In it are found 
a Suffolk landscape, Flatford Mill, by 
John Constable; a seascape, Céte d’ An- 
gleterre, by the impressionist Alfred Sisley; 
the Hunters Out at Grass by George 
Stubbs; a miniature of Queen Elizabeth | 
by Nicholas Hilliard — and, spanning 
the years, works by such modern artists 
as Augustus John, Walter Sickert, Charles 
Conder, J. S. Sargent, Wyndham Lewis, 
Wilson Steer, Sir Jacob Epstein, Sir 
Matthew Smith, Spencer Gore, Paul 
Nash, Sir William Orpen, Edward Wads- 
worth, Ben Nicholson, Francis Bacon 
and Stanley Spencer. 
‘Not the least widely known of con- 
temporary British artists is one who 
began his career with brush and palette 
at‘forty-one and signs himself “W.S.C.”, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s good friend, Sir 
Winston Churchill, who is represented 
by several landscapes. 

Without doubt a major attraction in 
the Canadian collection will be Cornelius 
Krieghoft’s Merrymaking, considered the 
finest of his studies of nineteenth-century 
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Quebec life. This was acquired for 
$25,000, the highest figure ever paid for 
a Canadian painting. Other Krieghofts 
on exhibition are Returning from the 
Hunt, Portrait of a Notary, Family in a 
Sleigh and A Squaw. 

The growing Canadian collection in- 
cludes also Country Fair and Woman in a 
Wicker Chair by James Wilson Morrice, 
Woman with a Mirror by Ghitta Caiser- 
man, Saint Anne by Stanley Cosgrove, 
Hameau by Riopelle, and works by 
Homer Watson, Horatio Walker, Robert 
Harris, William Brymner, F. H. Varley 
and others. 


The Lord Beaverbrook Art Gallery 
will exert a profound influence on the ed- 
ucational and cultural life of the prov- 
ince. It will greatly stimulate public 
appreciation of the fine arts, not only 
among adults but also among university 
and high-school students. It will en- 
courage the artists of the Maritime 
Provinces to a degree that no other 
single impetus has done in the past. 

It will be a magnet for thousands of 
new visitors to New Brunswick over the 
years, and an inducement for many 
tourists to stay an extra day in the 
province. Thus it will be of direct benefit 
to the regional economy. Already, an- 
other of Lord Beaverbrook’s gifts to 
Fredericton, the Bonar Law-Bennett Lib- 
rary, attracts numerous visiting scholars 
to see the papers of two famous states- 
men who were born in New Brunswick, 
the former British Prime Minister Bonar 
Law and the former Canadian Prime 
Minister R. B. Bennett, and also those 
of another British Prime Minister, David 
Lloyd George. 

Premier Hugh John Flemming has 
said of the art gallery, “No man could 
make a finer, richer, more enduring gift 
to his friends than Lord Beaverbrook 
is now giving to the Province of New 
Brunswick.” Opposition Leader J. E. 
Connolly has readily concurred, asserting 
that the long-term effects of the generous 
and foresighted gift are “beyond our 
vision.” New Brunswickers are begin- 
ning to realize, now that Lord Beaver- 
brook’s cherished dream of an art gallery 
has been transformed into a reality, how 
true such statements are. 


THE LORD BEAVERBROOK ART GALLERY 


6) GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
Cliff, Sky and River 


7) HOMER WATSON 
After the Rain 


8) JOHN LYMAN 
The Yacht Club 


9) JACK HUMPHREY 
View of the Lake 
Water colour 
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VANCOUVER DRESSES UP FOR THE CENTENNIAL 


by Doris Shadbolt 


he coincidence of British Columbia’s Centennial year and 
the city’s first International Festival of the Arts has given 
Vancouver a gala summer. While the Centennial program 
ranged from beard-growing contests and sports events to a 
large survey of the province’s past and present art at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery, and the Festival concerned itself solely 
with the arts, the two supported each other in permeating the 
city with an exhilarating sense of prolonged festivity. 
Visually, the most exciting fact was that Vancouver decided 
to dress up for the occasion and that, despite almost total lack 
of experience in this matter, showed a fine sense of occasion 
and admirable artistic taste. There were three kinds of street 
decoration, each fitted to the character of a particular section 
and all three coming together excitingly at the city’s main 
intersection. The most successful, in terms of effectiveness and 
originality, were the heraldic banners bracketed in pairs to the 
lamp standards along Burrard and Georgia, two main, broad, 
and relatively uncluttered streets where the processional effect 
could tell powerfully. These five-foot heavy cotton panels, 
silk-screened on both sides, were stretched vertically between 
rigid brackets for maximum impact of colour and design, and 
to avoid the tangled-laundry effect sometimes evident in 
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hanging banners. There were six designs used for these, all 
based on B.C. flora and fauna ~ the fir tree, dogwood blossom, 
salmon, mountain goat, sea-gull and elk — abstracted with 
effective simplicity and all reading white on coloured grounds. 
The colours were worked out with great care and an over-all 
colour arrangement for the streets; for instance, in the down- 
town business section, deeper, more resonant colours were 
used — deep blues, purples, reds — giving way to light bright 
greens, pinks, oranges along Georgia as the vista opens out and 
approaches Stanley Park, the city’s playground. 

Distinct from these banners but reading as a kind of climax 
to them, and the most ingenious and brilliant stroke in the 
whole decor were 12 fifty-five-foot-high pylons, planted in 
the Court House lawn and across an adjacent parking area 
(spatially Vancouver’s only equivalent for a central public 
square). These were constructed of long silk-screened cotton 
panels, secured at the bottom, and suspended from the top 
about a central pole from wrought iron structures which also 
functioned as fascinating abstract sculptures. Like Tibetan 
prayer banners, with their towering forms and constant 
motion in the wind, they were imaginative and evocative 
creations, and the most effective of the decorations. 


| 2 


A second kind of street decoration, ingenious in construction though less 
effective, were the huge dogwood blossoms made of fibre-glass in string form. 
Open airy structures, these were strung across a busy shopping street where a 
clutter of advertising signs would have swallowed up the heraldic banners. 
[hese were at their best when picked out by full sunlight — light, enormous 
sparkling blossoms gently floating in the air. Still a third theme consisted of the 
cut-out form of a gas lamp placed over existing street lamps, a sentimental 
reminder of Vancouver's “gas town”’ days. 

There were other special features in addition to the pylons: a great plywood 
and iron beast floating on oil drums in Stanley Park’s Lost Lagoon, an embodi- 
ment of Ogopogo, B.C.’s mythical sea-monster; a mural screen wittily 
recalling episodes from the province’s history painted on bent plywood 
mounted on iron frames, and erected in the park at one of the city’s beaches. 
[here was also a space mural, erected on the roof of a downtown building 
by students of the Vancouver School of Art, made by fitting cut-out plastic 
forms onto a stretched wire grid. Quadruple crowns, stencilled on the pavement 
at main street intersections had special reference to the visit of Princess Margaret 
to the celebrations. 

The job of decorating the city was undertaken by the B.C. Chapter of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada as their contribution to the Centennial 
and credit for the success of the project, which involved months of planning 


1)2) Examples of the effective street decorations 
in Vancouver during the Centennial festival 


3) Two human figures. Salish. 

Cedar, 66 inches and 65 inches high. 

The one on the left is a mourning figure. 
University of British Columbia. Raley Collection 
(Photo: Peter Holborne) 


4) Eagle Woman, Haida. 
Argillite, 6% inches high. 
Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C. 
(Photo: Jack Long) 
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5) HERMAN OTTO TIEDEMANN 
1821-1891 

Bluff Above Murderer’s Bar, 
Homathco River, 

Bute Inlet Route 

Water colour 


6) F. H. VARLEY 
Portrait of H. Mortimer Lamb 
Vancouver Art Gallery 


and testing, must go to their committee: architects William 
Leithead, chairman, and Ronald Thom, and artist-designer 
Rudy Kovack, of Hopping and Kovack Designers, the latter 
two together sharing the design responsibilities for the entire 
undertaking. Several artists were brought in by the committee 
from time to time — Don Jarvis, Orville Fisher (who designed 
the sea-monster and who together with Jarvis and Bruce 
Boyd, carried ou 2 historical mural) and students of the 
Vancouver Schooi of Art who designed the symbols for the 
street banners. 

Eighty thousand dollars was the cost of this dressing up. 
There were the inevitable little flurries of objection: from those 
who felt the money might be better spent on sewer pipes or 
social services; or those who professed to be puzzled by the 
banners and to dismiss them as “modern art.’” But there is no 
doubt that Vancouver glowed as never before with an aware- 
ness of her own attractions and identity and that her residents, 
and visitors, found the glow infectious and regenerating. 


The illustrations 3) to 8) shown on these pages are of some of the paintings 
and sculptures included in the exhibition, One Hundred Years of B.C. Art, 
held at the Vancouver Art Gallery to commemorate the British Columbia 
Centennial year 
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VANCOUVER DRESSES UP FOR THE CENTENNIAL 


7) R. C. DE CASTRO. The Councillors. Concrete relief 
(Photo: Jack Long) 


8) ROBERT CLOTHIER. Guitarist. Antimonial lead 
‘Photo: Jack Long) 
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RECENT CHRISTMAS 
AND NEW YEAR'S 
GREETING CARDS 
BY CANADIAN ARTISTS 


by Paul Arthur 


6 be: are certain things in our everyday lives which 
we seem to accept without question or comment. Among 
these are Christmas cards, and I suppose the assumption is that 
any perfectly legitimate but withering attack upon the design 
of these little conveyers of glad tidings would be construed as 
an attack upon the festival which gives them their reason for 
existence. And so although one can talk, often quite profitably, 
in terms of what is eventually achieved about other consumer 
goods, the greeting-card industry — at least in Canada — has 
been relatively immune from criticism of any kind. But al- 
though individual cards may represent a sum which is in every 
way in keeping with their own ephemeral nature, there is 
nothing insignificant or ephemeral about the industry which 
produces them, nor can there be anything insignificant about 
the influence of their design on the public in general when one 
thinks in terns of the millions and millions of them which are 
sold each year. (Here we are only considering the Christmas 
card, but closely associated with it are the vast numbers of other 
cards which in recent years have been produced for every 
imaginable other occasion to see the public through from the 
cradle to the grave, and which swell the total volume sold of 
these expressions of good will to real vista-vision proportions 
to the point of forcing books out of book shops and stationery 
from stationers’ stores.) 

My point then is that, forgetting if one can the question of 
sentiment which for our purposes here can be considered 
irrelevant, can we expect better treatment from this colossus of 
an industry? Does the fact that so very many of its spawnings 
are nothing short of nasty and something less than cute imply 
that the public is getting what it wants — or is it conceivable ee 
that the public buys what is provided for it? This is, of course, 
as problematical a question as that of the chicken and the egg 
and pervades with deadly repetition any discussion of the whole 
problem of design for industry. Does the head of the furniture 
department arrive at his position of control over what our 
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1) Y & M STUDIO 

2) THEO DIMSON 

3) GORDON SMITH 

4) JEAN-PHILIPPE DALLAIRE 
5) DONALD JARVIS 

6) HAROLD TOWN 


1) For an art studio in Toronto (paper sculpture) 
2) For Art Associates, Toronto (offset lithography) 
3) Artist's own card (serigraph) 


4) Commercial greeting card ( four-colour offset) 


5) Artist’s own card (offset lithography) 
6) Greeting, 13 feet long (poster colour) 
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homes look like inside because he really knows what we want, 
or, having for one reason or another reached this summit, does 
he just proceed to stock those articles which he likes, firmly 
believing that he would not be where he is if his likes and dis- 
likes did not correspond to those of the public? The question of 
whether the cards we shall purchase this Christmas really 
express our own taste or are merely the best we could find under 
the circumstances is something that only we can answer. How- 
ever, I should venture to say that there is a far greater public for 
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The medium described at the end 
of each caption denotes the 
process used for the production 
of that particular card 
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7) VERNE LILLEY 
8) TOM HODGSON 


11)11a) NORMAN McLAREN 
12)13)14) JACK BIRDSALL 


isn't any Jabez Dawes!” 

aid Jabez then with impudent vim, 

,9¢5 there ts; and Lam him! 
ur language don’t scare me, it doesn’t—’ 
nd suddenly he found he wasn’t! 
rom grinning feet to unkempt locks 
abe: became a jack-in-the-box, 
nugly loy in Santa’s sack, 
Nounting the flue on Santa’s back. 
e neighbors heard his mournful squeal; 
searched for him, but not with zeal. 
otrace was found of Jabez Dawes, 
hich led to thunderous applause, 
nd people drank a loving cup 
nd went and hung their stockings up. 
you who sneer at Santa Claus, 


PewARE Tie FATE Of Jabez Dawes, 
saucy boy who told the saint off; 
child who got him, PAINT OFF. 


9) ALLAN FLEMING ‘JOHN DE POL 
10) LESLIE SMART / FRANK DAVIES 


ca, SAMUEL PEPYS’ DIARY 


To church in the morning and there 
saw a wedding in the church, which 

I have not seen many a day: and 

the young people so merry with one 
another. And strange to see what 
delight we married people have to 
see these poor fools decoyed into 

our condition, every man and woman 
gazing and smiling at them, Thence to 
my Lord Bruncker’s by invitation 
and dined there, and so home. 


December 25, 1665 


7) Artist’s own card, composed of 
type ornaments (offset lithography) 


8) Part of a card for Art & Design 
Service, Toronto (serigraph) 


9) Double spread from a keepsake, 
The Boy Who Laughed at 
Santa Claus, for Cooper & Beatty 
Limited, Toronto (woodcut 

and type) 


10) Page from a keepsake, Twelve 
Thoughts for Christmas Day, 
for Leslie Smart & Associates, 
Toronto (offset lithography) 


11)11a) Artist's own card, with 
detail from greeting inside 


(letter press) 


12)13)14) Three calligraphic motifs 


from artist's own card (letter press) 
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15) TAKAO TANABE 

16) ALLAN FLEMING 
17) ARNOLD ROCKMAN 
18) PAUL ARTHUR 

19) PHIL QUAN 

20) FRANK LIPARI 

21) GEORGE IRO 
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15) Artist's own card (letter press) 
16) Artist's own card (letter press) 


17) Artist's own card, composed mainly of type ornaments (letter press) 
18) Card for Carleton University, Ottawa (letter press) 


19) Artist's own card (serigraph 
iP 


20) Card for the Gazette Printing Company, Montreal (offset lithography) 


21) Artist's own card (offset lithography) 


& Takao Tanabe 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR: Patrici 


++ BUT STRAIGHT CONDUCT 
YOU TO A HILLSIDE, WHERE — 
I WILL POINT YOU OUT THE } 
RIGHT PATH OF A VIRTUOUS § 
AND NOBLE EDUCATION; 
LABORIOUS INDEED AT THE 
FIRST ASCENT, BUT ELSE SO 
SMOOTH, SO GREEN, SO FULL 
OF GOODLY PROSPECT, AND 
MELODIOUS SOUNDS ON ++ 
EVERY SIDE, THAT THE HARP 
OF ORPHEUS 

WAS NOT MORE CHARMING. 
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something more in keeping with 
the public’s growing awareness 
than the producers, the whole- 
salers or the retailers imagine. If 
this were not so, a great deal of our 
advertising and editorial art, nearly 
all the books we buy, and all of our 
industrial design would be quite 
different. In short, we are rapidly 
becoming educated to the impor- 
tance of design and it is a tragedy 
that the Christmas-card industry 
does not seem to have heard much 
about this development. 

Iam fully aware that most of the 
commercial cards sold in Canada 
are imported from the United 
States. Generally speaking our art- 
ists, if their work is accepted at all, 
usually find that it is by an Ameri- 
can publisher (Nos. 35 and 37). 
But this only makes more bitter 
the fact that nearly all of the pro- 
ducers we do have import exclu- 
sively American designs — and us- 
ually not the best designs. 

One exception is La Vigie in Quebec City which publishes 
consistently well-designed cards for the benefit of poor children 
in much the same way as UNICEF cards are sold. Several of 
La Vigie’s cards are full-colour reproductions, and very good 
ones, of designs by children. These are spontaneous, charming 
and fresh, and this can be said of nearly all their other designs 
as well. 

There is a long tradition in other countries of industries 
commissioning artists to design greeting cards for them and it 
was only natural to expect that this would be duplicated here, 
as it has been in recent years. One of the most remarkable 
examples of this are some cards for photo-engraving houses by 
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members of Toronto's Painters Eleven. Those who are aware 
of the unsympathetic attitude of most photo-engravers towards 
modern art will realize what an incredible step forward this is. 
I believe that printers also ought to attempt to convince their 
clients to produce better designed cards than they now do. It is 
equally important that industry should try to better its standards. 
Last year Monsanto Canada Limited sponsored a large competi- 
tion for the design of a card and over four hundred artists 
responded (see Canadian Art, Winter 1958). 

Finally, a word about the cards shown on these pages. Most 
of them are artists’ own cards. As such they are personal ex- 
pressions of the artists’ own personalities and no pretense is 
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Artists’ Own Cards: 

22) coloured ink; 23) colour woodcut; 24) offset litho- 
graphy; 2) colour woodcut; 26) offset lithography; 
27) offset lithography; 28) offset lithography; 29) letter 
press; 30) serigraph 


22) L 
23) R 
24) 
25) J 
26) R 
27) 
28) 
29) J. 
30) 


23 
24 
22 
gt 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
Amy and Clair Stewart 


Retolf Come $7 


22) LOUIS DE NIVERVILLE 
23) ROBERT REID 

24) HARRY CLINTON 

25) JIM McELHERON 

26) ROLOFF BENY 

27) CLAIR STEWART 

28) DENNIS BURTON 

29) JACK SHADBOLT 

30) SARAH JACKSON 
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made that any of them would necessarily make a good com- 
mercial card. But experience would indicate that the right 
artist can, under good direction, produce a design which is 
saleable. (They are, in fact, doing it every day in advertising, 
and in the design of book jackets and other forms of packaging.) 
These cards should rather be viewed as spontaneous expressions 
of graphic design in this country at this time. Among the most 
interesting of them are those designs which reflect our growing 
typographical maturity. This is one of the most important 
developments in Canada during the past five or six years, and is 
one which one hopes will continue to flourish. 

So here is a collection of cards which may provide a foretaste 
of a better future among the drab and witless affairs which 
submerge us at this season. 


RECENT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GREETING CARDS 
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31) ANDRE JASMIN 
32) ALLAN MARDON 
33) JIM DONOAHUE 
34) B. C. BINNING 
35) GERT POLLMER 


31) Commercial card for Atelier Jean- 
lierre Beaudin (serigraph) 

32) Card for Sherman, Laws and 
Partners (etching) 

33) Artist's own card (linocut) 

34) Artist’s own card (serigraph) 


35) Commercial card for Stahl Cards, 
New York (letter press) 


35 


Gert Pe 
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RECENT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GREETING CARDS 


36) LUCIEN EMOND 

37) ALAN POLLOCK 

38) DUNCAN DE KERGOMMEAUX 
39) R. YORK WILSON 

40) ALEX COLVILLE 

41) TONY URQUHART 

42) MICHAEL SNOW 

43) ALISTAIR BELL 


36) Commercial card for La Vigie, 
Quebec City (offset lithography) 


37) Commercial card for Designers & 
Illustrators Cards (offset lithography) 


38) Artist's own card (water colour) 


39) Artist's own card (letter press) 


40) Three Shepherds, a design in the 
collection of Hallmark Cards, New York 
(original in casein tempera) 


41) Artist’s own card 


42) Card for Greenwich Gallery, Toronto 
(letter press) 


43) Artist's own card (wood engraving) 
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Coast to Coast in Art 


Outdoor Sculpture in Vancouver 


Sculptors in the Vancouver area have for a second time undertaken the 
project of an outdoor exhibition of sculpture — an ambitious project 
both because of the mechanical and financial problems of installation 
and because of the large scale demanded of individual works. The 
university campus as the site gave ample opportunities for showing 
sculpture in relation to intimate garden areas, to open landscape or to 
architecture; the new Buchanan building in particular, with its open 
court areas and reflection pool, provided ideal space. There were some 
thirty works in many media — bronze, cast stone, carved stone, wood, 
ceramic, cement, and combinations of metal and wood. Perhaps the 
most successful and interesting work was the ironically titled Birdies 
in antimonial lead by Robert Clothier, a witty and sophisticated artist, 
and a prize-winner in this show as in the previous outdoor exhibition. 
It was an unjuried show and unfortunately all the entries did not live 
up to the quality of their site; a discrepancy between scale and actual 
size was a recurrent weakness. None the less the conception of the 
exhibition and the effort which went into its organization were worth 
while, and a splendid stand of aged totems, erected on another part of 
the campus for the summer, served as mute and encouraging evidence 
of the greatness outdoor sculpture can achieve. 


Reactions to Canada’s Art at Venice 


Canada’s representation at the Venice Biennale this year — an illustrated 
report on the building appears in this number — consisted of a retro- 
spective showing of paintings by JamesWilson Morrice (1865-1924 )and 
a selection of works by three contemporary artists: paintings by Jacques 
de Tonnancour, sculptures by Anne Kahane, and lithographs by 
Jack Nichols. One immediate reaction on the part of the museum 
directors, art critics, and artists who visited the pavilion on the opening 
day, was that of delighted surprise at the quality of Morrice’s art. 
They tended at first to exclaim over their discovery of a “Canadian 
fauve,” but they soon recognized the individuality of this painter 
whom Matisse once called “the artist with the delicate eye.’ A’nother 
reaction is perhaps best summarized in the following excerpt translated 
from Juliane Roh’s report in Die Kunst for September: “There were 
a few surprises. . . . Canada, for instance, stood out in 1954 and 1956 
with such interesting painters as Riopelle and Shadbolt. This year 
she has built her own pavilion, which as architecture is very modern. 

But inside, the strong conservatism of the country seems to 


Gimpel Fils 


50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 3720 


Leading Contemporary British Painters & Sculptors 


French XIXth & XXth Century Paintings 


prevail. Among the . . . works of art there was not one that could 
match the modernity of the architecture.” Sylvia Sprigge, in the 
Manchester Guardian for 19 June is kinder but reminds one that the 
Biennale is now conceived of as a place to show strictly contemporary 
art: “Two much-gifted older artists exhibit here, one posthumously. 
James Wilson Morrice . . . has 22 pictures, painted all over the world 
on his travels, with humility, if one can use the word, which is moving. 
His Quebec Farm is a meditation in snow. The sky is heavy with snow, 
as it is in Jacques de Tonnancour’s (aged 41) Winter Landscape. This 
Montreal painter gives us landscapes that bring Canada vividly to 
the imagination. There is love here, and great skill.” 


Walter Abell Memorial 

All those who knew the late Walter Abell, founder and first editor 
of Canadian Art, will be interested in the proposal of his friends and 
associates at Michigan State University, to establish a memorial to 
him. He went there from Ottawa in 1944 and was Associate Professor 
of History of Art at the time of his death in February 1956. 

The committee are seeking funds to purchase an example of original 
North American Indian art which would symbolize most of Professor 
Abell’s academic concentration through the years. The Walter Abell! 
Memorial will become a part of the permanent collection of Michigan 
State University and will be displayed in the new Kresge Art Gallery. 

It is hoped that many of our readers will wish to participate. Cheques 
should be made payable to Michigan State University indicating the 
Walter Abell Memorial and sent to the M.S.U. Development Fund, 
Room 252, Student Services Building, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


“Typography ’58” 

The many book exhibitions that have recently been shown in Canada 
suggest a new drift of interest toward the art of printing. In this 
favourable climate Typography °58, a triple exhibition of Canadian 
book design, magazine design and business-printing design, began a 
nation-wide tour last September with a two-week sojourn in 
Toronto at the Royal Ontario Museum. The exhibition is under the 
joint sponsorship of the Rolland Paper Company Limited and the 
Typographic Designers of Canada. The latter is the first nation-wide 
society of practising typographers and relieves the isolation in which 
many have worked until recently. Now in its second year, it already 
exerts a growing influence on our cultural scene. 

The exhibits were chosen from entries received from almost every 
province. These were judged by independent authorities and awards 
were few and given only for really exceptional work. 

From the remarks of the judges, it would seem that we have by no 


Sculpture by: K. Armitage, 
L. Chadwick, B. Hepworth, H. Moore, 
L. T. Thornton, B. Meadows. 


Paintings by: L. le Brocquy, 

Alan Davie, Sam Francis, 

Hamilton Fraser, W. Gear, H. Hartung, 
P. Lanyon, John Levee, Ben Nicholson, 
J. P. Riopelle, G. Sutherland, 

P. Soulages. 
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means reached a period in which we can be generally proud of the 
printed word as produced in Canada, but it is agreed that we have 
men of great talent in our midst. It is to be hoped that Typography °58 
will sufficiently arouse public interest to encourage the printing 
industry and all allied industries to harness these talents; to aim for a 
more consistent level of excellence where good work is already 
produced; and to stimulate a pride in craftsmanship that will generally 
raise the standards of printing and publishing in this country. 


[wo International Art Awards for Canada 


Word was received recently from New York that the Guggenheim 
international jury has awarded the $10,000 prize to the Catalan artist, 
Joan Miro, for his Night and Day, a ceramic mural. 

Mr Harry F. Guggenheim, president of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, who made this announcement said that four other pictures had 
been given honourable mention, among them Open Horizons by the 
Canadian artist, Jean-Paul Riopelle. Canada also received one of the two 
special honourable mentions given for the highest balanced quality for 
a sectional group. The other was awarded to Japan. 

The jury consisted of Georges Salles, former director of the museums 
of France and president of the International Council of Museums; Sir 
Herbert Read, president of the Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
London; and Maurice Kestelman, president of the English section of 
the International Association of Plastic Arts. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. The editors regret that in the last issue, Summer 1958, no credit 
was given to Robert Howard for his po of the Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery 
and the School of Art, Regina College reproduced on pages 224 and 225. 


Jean Chauvin, Croix de Guerre, F.R.S.C. 1895 - 1958 


Just as this issue of Canadian Art was going to press we received the 
tragic news of the sudden death of Jean Chauvin. Space in this issue 
permits only of the following brief note, and a fuller appreciation of 
his contribution to the arts in Canada will appear in the next issue. 


Jean Chauvin was a Trustee of the National Gallery from 1946 
until his untimely death and during those years contributed, imagi- 
natively and devotedly, much to the work of the Trustees in raising 
the National Gallery out of the semi-quiescent state which the war 
had forced on it to the status of a vital force in Canadian culture 
which it became in the early ’50s under Dr McCurry’s directorship. 
He was deeply concerned with the national collection as well as with 
the gallery administration and resolutely insisted that the first criterion 
by which purchases, whether modern or old master, should be judged 
is that of quality. His taste was catholic as well as discriminating and 
he warmly supported the buying of works by younger artists, seeing 
that in so doing the National Gallery could play the role of a creative 
patron of Canadian art. 


The Trustees of the National Gallery enjoyed the warmth of his 
companionship as a colleague and the staff of the Gallery knew him 
as an affectionate friend as well as a wise mentor. M. Chauvin was 
also a director of the Society for Art Publications and the maturing 
of this magazine owes much to his advice and guidance as a professional 
publisher as well as his faith in the ability of Canadians to create 
a magazine of international quality and in the willingness of the 
Canadian public to support it. Of his special contribution in this field 
more will be written later. AH.J. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 
CANADIAN BRITISH EUROPEAN 


JORDAN GALLERY 


YORKVILEE 


AVENUE 
January 22 — February 14 HAROLD TOWN Collages 


February 1g — March 7 WALTER YARWOOD Paintings 
March 12 — March 28 WILLIAM NEWCOMBE Paintings 


TORONTO CANADA 
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USEFUL DESIGN: SOME PRINCIPLES AND PARADOXES 


These notes are extracts from a talk given at the Ontario College of Art 
last winter by Philip Torno, a prominent business man of Toronto, who is 
much interested in all aspects of design. He was participating in a series of 
public lectures presented in co-operation with the National Industrial Design 
Council and the Canadian Manufacturers Association for persons without 
previous training in design whose jobs, however, brought them into close 
relationship with product design and marketing. So successful was this pilot 
series that the Ontario College of Art has now, itself, organized for this 
academic year an extended course of 24 public lectures on this theme. 


There are three basic elements in good industrial design, position, 
principle and policy, as | see it. By the first of these, I mean specifically 
the place and time for which an object is produced. 

Today the designer must recognize the influences from the past 
that have shaped our present environment. He must also recognize 
the contemporary pressures influencing public opinion for the future. 

Partly for these reasons, we have the paradox of the public’s in- 
sistence on new, modern design when, in fact. it has become accus- 
tomed to, and largely will accept, only forms which have a comforting 
connexion with the things of the past. Contemporary architecture is 
not readily accepted because it incorporates construction techniques 
and materials that were very limited prior to this century, and because 
structures of metal and glass may appear insubstantial and somehow 
inconsistent with the concept of architecture. Yet strangely, aircraft, 
for which no tradition existed, have acquired design characteristics 
dictated by functional necessity, which in turn have influenced our 
opinions regarding the appearance of hundreds of other items, most 
of which will never leave the ground. Who can deny that the auto- 
mobile of 1958 reflects flight design characteristics? How else can we 
reconcile the appearance of refrigerators and stoves with their air- 
craft-type instruments? 


1) “... stoves with their aircraft-type instruments” 
An example designed in the United States but made in Canada 


2) The relative cheapness of electricity for domestic use in 
Canada has provided a popular market for most electrical 
appliances and has also offered a field for Canadian 
industrial design as in this electric tea-kettle designed by 
T. W. Penrose of Hamilton for the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. Ltd 


3)“. .. many products . . . are readily associated with their 
countries of origin” 
A contemporary Danish chair 


45) Memories of old-fashioned lamp chimneys revived 
in an electric-light fixture listed in a Canadian 
manufacturer's catalogue 


by Philip Torno 
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We have accepted mass-produced items and feel proud of their 
ownership, though we know possession of them is common to us all. 
Nevertheless, we strive consistently for individuality and obtain it 
through variations in colour, or from the addition of accessories, and 
in other small ways. Meanwhile, these objects of convenience and 
enjoyment, from vacuum cleaners to television sets, are employed in 
a home atmosphere which is only beginning to show a break with the 
historical types of construction. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
we may soon see the day of mass-produced home components, which 
can be assembled as living units in a variety of forms and colours. 

The second basic element in good design is principle. By this 1 mean 
the principles which guide the designer in the ethical, purposeful 
fulfilment of his work. The designer may feel that he is influencing 
the taste of the public, but he should recognize that the public, by its 
acceptance or rejection of a product, is also responsible for the establish- 
ment of taste. George Nelson, a distinguished contemporary designer, 


has said: “By integrity I mean the 
ability of a man to decide what is 
good for him and what is bad. It 
is an intensely personal matter and 
cannot be rationalized intellectually. 
It rarely involves big decisions, but 
in shaping a multitude of small ones 
it gives direction to the designer as a 
person and as an artist.” 

We must do more than continue 
to master our natural environment. 
In our technological civilization the 
designer must be deeply aware of 
human values. Providing convenience 
and satisfying doubtful standards of 
taste are not enough. 

There has been much talk of an 
international style in art and architec- 
ture, and design. This has come about in our generation because 
of the ease of communicating ideas from the various schools through- 
out the world. The links of quick and convenient transportation have 
not only afforded us opportunities to exchange information, but have 
also enabled millions of persons to be exposed to design patterns 
elsewhere in the world. The technology of this generation is common 
to all countries and the practicai considerations of handling materials 
have taught us to select methods which result in similarities in the end 
products. This so-called international style does, however, exhibit 
regional influences which are marked, for example, by the colours 
employed in different climates, by the materials whose use is dictated 
by local needs, by unique designs expressing a people’s particular 
tradition. We have all come to know that many products, of say 
Italy or Scandinavia, are readily associated with their countries of 
origin because of design and other significant characteristics. 

As a matter of principle, the designer must elect whether his talents 
shall be used to create designs of enduring acceptability, or whether, 
instead, he will permit the wastefulness that results from planned 
obsolescence. 

Finally, there is the element of policy. I conceive policy to be an 
omnibus word, embracing all the considerations with which the 
manufacturer and the merchandiser of a product are concerned. 

Surveys in recent years have shown that new products introduced 
to the public do not necessarily enjoy continuing sales and must be 
re-designed or be rejected. Old established lines of merchandise must 
be made more contemporary in appearance or convenience or lose 
their place in the common market. 

A designer can know that an improved design will be more interest- 
ing, that it can be more simply produced perhaps, may even be more 
economical to produce, or may be more appropriate to current needs, 
but he cannot definitely state that the design, as such, is going to 
stimulate sales. 

The designer must be interested not only in the particular product 
with which he is concerned, but also with products already being 
marketed by competitors. He should know trade practices of the 
industry he is serving, and merchandising methods employed for 
the product he is studying. 

Image is a term currently used to express the nature and extent 
of the unconscious attitude felt in the public’s mind for a company 
or a product. Poor material, regardless of how it is used, must reflect 
a poor image of the manufacturer in the public mind. Good design 
and good materials, used boldly, reflect a strong, progressive image. 
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BETTER PACKAGING 


FOR AN EXHIBITION 


by Robert Ayre 


With their multiplicity of categories, sections and sub-sections, I 
have always felt that the Art Directors Club exhibitions are too 
intimidating, even to the specialist practised in looking at “artwork,” 
at sketches and layouts and typography, to say nothing of the layman, 
the ultimate consumer, who might be persuaded to take an interest 
in such things. 

The Seventh Annual Exhibition of Editorial and Advertising Art, 
presented at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts this June by the Art 
Directors Club of Montreal, was better. In their packaging, to use one 
of their own phrases, it seemed to me the exhibitors were beginning 
to practise what they preach. I didn’t get indigestion before I began 
to look at the show. The presentation was so (artfully) simple that 
when I came into the gallery I thought I had arrived too early. The 
title pages (so to speak) were up, and I could see a lonely group of 
six or seven paintings islanded on a great white space, but that was 
all, and I concluded that there had been a hitch and the hanging was 
still to be completed. With its white-painted walls blank, except 
for that half dozen, and every chair and bench cleared out, the large 
gallery (the Museum’s lecture hall on the ground floor) looked 
empty, though a wide-meshed net of white cord reduced its pro- 
portions by lowering the ceiling. 

Behind the title-pages, two orange-coloured leaves with a long 
line of lettering and one blue, with the club’s insignia in smart white, 
I found the exhibition. It was displayed on a series of about two dozen 
screens, like the pages of a long folder, one leading into another, but 
so cunningly arranged that you were 
confronted by no more than five pages 
at one time. You did not feel that there 
was too much to take in, and everything 
was at eye level. 

There were some two hundred pieces, 
chosen from about nine hundred entries 
from all over Canada. I don’t know 
whether it was smaller than previous 
exhibitions or whether it only looked more 
comprehensible. 

“If a trend can be discovered in these 
exhibits,” said W. David Feist, president 
of the club, in his foreword to the cata- 
logue, “it would be the trend toward 
a subtle simplicity in design and greater 
confidence in the appreciation of ima- 
ginative effort by a wider public.” 

These remarks might be applied to the 
packaging of the exhibition itself. The 
imaginative effort that went into it made 
it more accessible to the public the art 
directors wanted to reach. 
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In the first instance, however, these 
shows are intended for people within 
the advertising and editorial professions 
With their awards of merit, they have a 
function similar to that of the NIDC 
Design Awards, which exist to improve 
the design of furniture, utensils and the 
like, and to educate the taste of the con- 
sumer and the manufacturer. But the con- 
sumer to be educated here is not the lay- 
man. The design of a newspaper advertise- 
ment, a direct-mail piece or a book jacke: 
does not affect the layman in the same way 
as the design of a chair or a floor polisher 

“Exhibitions like this one,” Mr Feist said, “do not show what is 
typical, or average, today. They point out and thus encourage the mos: 
advanced and exemplary efforts.’’ He hoped that this exhibition would 
fulfil this function effectively, “and thereby help the future creation 
and acceptance of finer, more imaginative work in all fields of visual 
communication. 

That word acceptance is important. There is no use in the artist’s 
being imaginative if the agency isn’t amenable and the client cannot 
be convinced. 

There are still too many advertisers in Canada chugging along the 
old secondary roads. Nevertheless, we are improving. The “Model T” 
stuff is still “Model T,” in Canada as everywhere else, but the best, as 
this seventh exhibition demonstrated, has a new sophistication. | 
believe that television is forcing the pace, with its graphics and the 
most imaginative of its commercials. (The poor ones are worse than 
anything in magazines and newspapers.) The wit is particularly notice- 
able in booklets and mailing pieces. It is encouraging to read, as I read 
in Marketing, that in a recent survey of the users of direct-mail adver- 
tising, 86.3 per cent approved the light-hearted approach. Even the 
banks, as Marketing reports, are breaking the “stodge barrier.” 


1) Award, in the form of a plaque by Francoise Desrochers-Drolet, 
for the five best entries 


2) Double-spread magazine illustration in colour for Maclean’s 
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Vv PERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF CANADA.LIMITED ANNUAL REPORT {9° 


3 Cover of an annual report. (Photo: Arnott & Rogers) 


4) Page from a direct-mail piece, published by National Direct Mail 
Corporation for Mead Johnson of Canada Limited, pharmaceutical 
manufacturers 


5) One-colour magazine illustration for Chatelaine 


66a) Complete page, and the illustration only, from a direct-mail 
piece by Provincial Paper Limited 
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Artists / Designers: 


2) FRANKLIN ARBUCKLE 


3) ERNST ROCH 


4) G. CARON (Y&M STUDIOS) 


5) JAMES HILL 
6) 6a) ART & DESIGN 
STUDIOS 


Art Directors: 

2) GENE ALIMAN 

3) ALAN REEVES 

4) G. CARON 

5) RON BUTLER 

6) 6a) HOWIE HUNT 
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The Montreal Art Directors Club’s 

7th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART 
held at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
June 6th- 1958 
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CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


1450 Drummond Street, Montreal 


ON VIEW: 


Paintings by members of 
the ‘‘Group of Seven’’ 


Important paintings and 
bronzes by Canadian 
& European artists 


Also early Canadian 
engravings, water-colours, drawings 
& other rare collectors’ items 


_ ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
WINSOR & NEWTON 


STUDENTS’ OILS & WATER COLORS 


GRUMBACHER OIL COLORS & 
PASTELS 


SHIVA OIL COLORS 


TEMPERA & CASEIN COLORS 


A Complete Line for the Artist! | | “I don’t know a thing about Art but | do know 
the best way to save money. It’s the Royal’s 
“*2-Account Plan’’—a Savings Account strictly 
for saving and a separate Personal Chequing 


Account for paying bills. Try it.” 


| THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


PL. 4412 PL. 4413 CANADA'S LARGEST BANK 
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New Books on the Arts os 


History oF Wortp Art. Everard M. Upjohn, 
Paul S. Wingert and Jane Gaston Mahler. 882 
pp., 729 ill., (25 in colour). Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. $12.00. 


A new edition of History of World Art by 
Upjohn, Wingert and Mahler is a welcome 
improvement. The changed format with illus- 
trations distributed through the text and col- 
our plates added, is decidedly for the better. 
No doubt the layout of the first edition was 
restricted by the cost involved but it was 
nevertheless a handicap for the student. The 
text has been cautiously revised and some of 
the minor errors which crept into the first 
edition have now been rectified such as the 
confusion between St Lawrence and St 
Stephen in El Greco's Burial of Count Orgaz. 
The addition of chapters on primitive art is 
welcome. 

The ideal textbook for the history of art 
will never be written. The subject is too vast 
and too complex. The teacher must be selec- 
tive and determine his own approach. The 
book under review is an attempt to satisfy a 
demand and while it skims lightly over the 
great periods of art every teacher will be 
irked by its omissions or by its arbitrary 
selection. Such criticism is inevitable but that 
does not belittle its usefulness to the student. 
Its simplicity and clarity will be helpful to 
anyone approaching the subject for the first 
time and thus it can be well recommended. 

IAN McNAIRN 


An Arts CouNcit IN YOUR COMMUNITY? 
32 pp.; illustrated. Calgary: The Calgary Allied 
Arts Council. 

This question is raised and the advantages of 
consolidating community activities in the 
arts are thoroughly gone into in this small 
booklet, recently published by the Calgary 
Allied Arts Council from funds made available 
by a Canada Council grant, and available 
free on request to the Coste House, Calgary. 


the most important art book 


of the year 


PAINTERS COUNTRY 


OF AN. JACKSON 
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Planning committees will find here much 
useful advice on developing a council suited 
to their own particular needs as the booklet 
describes many different approaches. The 
purposes of such councils, in general, are to 
create and maintain standards in the arts and 
to promote music and ballet groups, the 
theatre, exhibitions, and a variety of informal 
art classes. Credit is due to the Calgary Allied 
Arts Council for the lively program at the 
Coste House, which is given in full detail. 

The booklet tells of similar organizations 
such as the Community Arts Council of 
Vancouver, and others in the United States, 
each one set up to suit the local situation. 
Canada has the advantage in that there does 
exist a national organization. The booklet 
also reports that the name of the Canadian 
Arts Council has recently been changed to 
the Canadian Conference of the Arts, with a 
revised constitution enabling interested com- 
munity councils to join it and so become 
identified with each other. 

NORAH McCULLOUGH 


Tue Lancuace oF Art. Philip Beam. 934 pp., 
468 ill., 2 colour plates. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. $7.50. 


The Language of Art by Philip Beam of Bow- 
doin College is an attempt to fill a gap in the 
field of aesthetics and art appreciation — a 
practical textbook on basic problems in art. 
At last we have a readable guide to these issues 
which covers most aspects of the visual arts. 

The book is divided into three sections — 
the Nature of Art, the Methods of Art and the 
Historical Factors in Art. But nearly two thirds 
of the book is devoted to the second section. 
The author is at his best discussing the physics 
of art. His philosophical analysis is arbitrary 
and insufficient and his attempt to bring 
history into line with his thesis seems in itself 
te lack historical perspective. Some of his 


explanations are naive but even so will un- 
doubtedly be helpful to the student. There are 
inaccuracies and omissions which diminish its 
usefulness. For instance, in the appendix he 
includes an outline of art history but omits 
Carolingian manuscripts. He places the Eng- 
lish Decorated Style in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries following Perpendicular. He 
cites Peterborough Cathedral as an example of 
thirteenth-century Gothic. He omits Win- 
chester. Mannerism is not distinguished from 
baroque so that we find Michelangelo, El 
Greco, Palladio cited as baroque artists. The 
Baptistery mosaics in Ravenna are ignored. 
Twentieth-century German painters are al- 
most forgotten. Primitive art does not figure 
in his language. 

There is much that is unnecessary in this 
book and it is too long-winded and cumber- 
some for a good introductory textbook. 
However, the author is to be commended for 
his attempt to analyse the material and bring 
it into textbook form. IAN MCNAIRN 


Arr Atways Cuances. By Ray Bethers. 96 pp., 
numerous ill., 1 colour plate. New York: Hastings 
House. (Canadian distributors: S. ]. Reginald 
Saunders & Co. Ltd, Toronto.) $3.95. 


The sub-title of this handy and ingenious 
little book is How to Understand Modern Paint- 
ing. It is one of the Visual Communication 
Books, and Mr Bethers is an expert commu- 
nicator, with experience as painter, illustrator, 
art director, innia designer, teacher, lec- 
turer, editor, and author of 13 books, some 
of them for children. The title is a little 
misleading, as he admits in his preface, but 
the emphasis is on change, from impressionism 
to abstract expressionism. He presents his 
capsule history and guide by showing a 
photograph of a rococo stove in his Paris 
studio and then ringing the changes on it in 
25 different styles, as Seurat, Cézanne, Matisse, 
Picasso and the others might have painted it. 
He is apt and clear and his short cut to 
knowledge should be particularly valuable 
for schools. R.A. 


The life story of one of Canada’s most 
distinguished artists — 


as perceptive and as full 


of anecdotes as the man himself. 


With 12 four-colour plates, 

chosen from his best work over forty 
vears throughout Canada. 

Limited edition, $25.00 

Regular edition, $ 5.00 
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New Books on Art 


THE FACE OF EARLY CANADA 


By F. St. George Spendlove. A record of pictures which have 
particularly influenced public opinion about Canada before 
Confederation. Includes the most widely distributed and 
characteristic pictures of early Canada from approximately 
1556 to 1867. Considers also the artists. A landmark for both 
historian and collector. $8.50; de luxe $14.00 


FREDERICK SIMPSON COBURN 


By Gerald Stevens. Introduction by A. Y. Jackson. A highly 
personal, lively and readable book on the artist, Frederick 
Simpson Coburn. Painter and canvas are kept in proper 
focus. Profusely illustrated in colour and in black and 
| white. $3.95 


FENCES 


| Text by Harry Symons; drawings by C.W. Jefferys. A series of 
drawings of fences from the earliest pioneer days. In this 
| delightful book C. W. Jefferys shows how men have surround- 
ed their possessions and thus gives us a new kind of social 
| history. $4.95 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B, CANADA 


REINHOLD BOOKS 


TECHNIQUES OF PAINTING 
by Henry Gasser $6.95 


Here is a book on how to interchange and explore to the fullest 
the various media of painting: oil, watercolour, gouache, 

charcoal, ink, casein and pastel. The author will be gratified beyond 
measure if his readers are led to paint several versions of the 
same subject until such concentration produces a really well 
organized picture, to search constantly for ways to strengthen the 
interpretation of a subject, and to establish, through organization 
and design, a satisfying expression of a personal mood. 

His publishers are confident that this will be so. 


MODERN FURNITURE — 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
by Mario Dal Fabbro $6.95 


This extensively revised edition of a book that has become 
something of a classic presents to architects, furniture designers, 
manufacturers, and amateur craftsmen—for their study and 
interpretation — the best work of many famous American and 


Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 


BYRON 


ds 


OwWOT 


COOPER & BEATTY, LIMITED type craftsmen, 196 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO 


European furniture designers. Many of the examples shown are 
original designs by the author, and there are over 400 drawings 
and photographs of furniture pieces. 

FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: 

THE FIRST GOLDEN AGE 

by Grant Manson $10.00 


“If one may judge by the first volume that brings Wright's life up 
to 1910, this promises to be the definitive work on Wright for 
our generation” — Lewis Mumford. 


Please send me the books encircled below as soon as possible: 


TECHNIQUES OF PAINTING MODERN FURNITURE 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


BURNS AND MacEACHERN 


12 GRENVILLE STREET, TORONTO 5, CANADA 
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CAN TORONTO 


Dark Self 


MASHEL TEITELBAUM Born in 
Saskatoon in 1921. He attended the 
University of Saskatoon and the 
California School of Fine Arts; he 
also studied with Max Beckmann 


OVERTAKE MONTREAL AS AN ART CENTRE? 


Continued from page 269 the artist’s flashing comprehension, of a ferry- 
boat rounding the point of an island in Lake Ontario. 

There can be no doubt that such expression operates within highly 
restricted limits. Indeed the viewer must often depend upon the title 
of a work for the spark that detonates its full meaning. (The same is 
true, of course, in representational painting where a simple title such 
as Delilah establishes a frame for the viewer's appreciation.) But it 
is inaccurate to argue, as the speaker at the Toronto opening of the 
Society of Graphic Arts argued last May, that the abstract painters 
now flourishing in Toronto produce “identical,” meaningless canvases, 
devoid of human experience. Nothing is more characteristically 
human, surely, than the struggle to communicate an experience in 
its most direct, vivid form, not merely the exterior features, as the 
camera does, but to communicate them existentially — to give the 
living reality. Such work is intense with meaning; one wonders if its 
detractors forget Andrea del Sarto’s bleak perception that though he 
could draw faultlessly his work was sterile as compared with the 
struggle revealed in Michelangelo’s works. Certainly the engagé 
vitality of these painters, as they explore the very fundamentals of 
their materials and their experience, is infinitely more interesting than 
an art which goes on monotonously copying achievements that are 
a quarter-century old. 

Thus, with its growing audience, its new galleries and its energetic 
new group of painters, Toronto shows promising signs not of over- 
taking Montreal as an art centre but of finding a vigorous new life 
of its own. Undoubtedly its enlarging orbit will come more and more 
in stimulating contact with Montreal, but its pole-star will be New 
York, just as Montreal's pole-star is Paris. To say that the new era is 
beyond its infancy would be a wild exaggeration. It would be truer 
to say that the birth announcements have just now been painted, and 
the reluctant godparents — the artists’ societies and the Academy — 
still pretend that the unwanted infant does not really belong in the 
family. But these institutionalized groups, so often cast as aging 
tyrants, will not be responsible if the new movement fails to develop. 
The real ferment of change must come from painters and their au- 
dience. Toronto has still not reached the point, for example, where 
a sculptor will beg a condemned tree from the CityWorks Department, 
as Roussel did in Montreal, and convert it into a sculpture where it 
stands. Toronto University students do not band together (as students 
from McGill and the Université de Montréal did last January) to 
exhibit a collection of the major contemporary painters of the United 
States. Ontario students, to be blunt, come to university armed with 
the assurance that contemporary art is largely nonsense. Moreover, 
Ontario artists as a group lack a lively interest in each other’s work, 
and the kind of camaraderie that led Montreal artists, both the best and 
the worst, to hold a huge non-jury exhibition in a third-floor store- 
room next door to the local burlesque house. That took place in 1953, 
and crowds climbed the rickety stairs to see the exhibit. 

Ontario’s climate, by contrast, has been more favourable to the 
erection of solid brick suburbias and monuments to its own past than 
to garrets and creative experiments of the mind. Indeed it will never 
duplicate the culture of Montreal, with its deeply-rooted classical 
tradition. The hope, therefore, is that Toronto, with its provincial 
history reaching an end, will produce an art expressive of its new 
identity and its new awareness of the international community. From 
the ashes of the past may arise a phoenix; for the moment, the funeral! 
pyre is no more than well aflame. 
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Dear Sir, 

Mr Ayre, in his article on “Arts and Crafts 
in the Queen Elizabeth Hotel” (your spring 
1958 issue) comments, in part, concerning 
the new wing of Edmonton’s Macdonald 
Hotel, “The more rational . . . would be more 
likely to wonder how it came about that 
trench chateaux, with their pinnacles and 
snow-catching gables and cornices, ever came 
to be erected on the wide and windswept 
Canadian plains in the first place. The archi- 
tects of the newer generation were conscious 
of the anomaly, as well as of the cost, and 
determined not to perpetuate an expensive 
and unsuitable style.’ 

In speaking of “the wide and windswept 
Canadian plains” I suspect Mr Ayre has been 
carried away by that branch of Canadian 
writing which produces capsule descriptions 
of various areas of Canada for tourist publica- 
tions, or else he has never visited Edmonton, 
where the towers of the old section of the 
Macdonald Hotel stand upon as commanding 
and majestic a height above the North 
Saskatchewan as any French chdteau stands 
above the Seine or the Loire. 

The chateau style may not be original, and 
it certainly is not indigenous to the country, 
but it is hard to see how the unimaginative 
rectangular outline of the new wing of the 
Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton is any more 
“suitable” to the commanding site upon 
which the buildings stand. If those who 
commend the style of the new Macdonald 


wing wish to be really “rational” I suggest 
they should concentrate principally upon the 
undoubtedly higher cost of construction of 
the chateau style, and admit that one of the 
ruling considerations in construction of the 
new building was the desire to save money. 

It has been said that one of the functions 
of architecture is to mirror the spirit of the 
age in which the building is erected. If this 
is true, then probably a good deal of con- 
temporary Canadian architecture really is 
fulfilling its function. Mechanical, featureless, 
standardized, unimaginative, it is a true 
reflection of a culture in which increasingly 
any individual ideas and opinions are sunk 
without trace in a dismal swamp of pre- 
fabricated mass-produced opinion. 

Yours truly, 
LAWRENCE L. ALEXANDER, 
Edmonton 
Dear Sir: 
I wish to express my surprise and disgust at 
the irrational, unwarranted, and fatuous out- 
burst of Mr Town’s in this column of your 
last issue. 

Either Mr Town is not capable of reading 
English or his (probably warranted) self- 
consciousness leads him to strange re- or 
misinterpretations. 

The “full force” that Mr Shadbolt spoke 
of is, of course, IMPACT —a much more 


powerful concept than Mr Town’s mere 
numbers. Rather sad and symptomatic for an 
artist to think in terms of quantity. 

As to Mr Town’s other points more serious 
objections should be raised. But this is not 
a column for criticism; neither of artists nor 
of would-be-critics. It might, however, be 
worthwhile to suggest to Painters Eleven, and 
to Mr Town, to review their talents and their 
performances. I have seen — over the last few 
years — their individual and their numerical 
representations on several occasions (one of 
which, presently on tour through Western 
Canada, reveals staggering unevenness) and I 
cannot help but notice and regret the in- 
exorable working of an artistic Gresham Law. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE SWINTON, 
Winnipeg 
Dear Sir, 

The magazine certainly looks very healthy, 
has good reporting and excellent reproduc- 
tions. However, despite occasional flashes, 
the articles generally fail to reveal any acute 
critical intelligence at work. With some 
exceptions, most remain superficial examina- 
tion, cheerful unjustified press-agentry or 

jolly literary socializing. 
Yours truly, 
MICHAEL SNOW, 
Toronto 
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Price: $9.00 a pair unframed 


CLARKE IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


CLARWIN HOUSE, 


aT. 


The State portraits of Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Prince Philip were 
commissioned by the Canadian 
government from Lilias Torrance 
Newton, R.C.A., and have recently 
been published in colour by the 
National Gallery of Canada and the 
Department of Public Works of Canada, 
who own the copyright. They are 
available in antique gilt facsimiles of 
the original frames, or unframed, and 
can only be purchased as a set. 


Size: x 


CLATR AVENUE WEST, 


$77.00 a pair framed 
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For further information write to the Design Centre, Ottawa, Ontario 
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La mosaique a Venise et 4 Vancouver 
par B. C. Binning 
La plupart des peintres admettront que la 
seule ambiance de Venise est en soi une raison 
suffisante pour vouloir y faire une mosaique, 
surtout si l’on y demeure, comme j’ai pu le 
faire, deux ou trois mois afin de pénétrer 
derriére le décor superficiel érigé pour le 
touriste, découvrant ainsi la qualité réelle du 
paysage urbain avec ses multiples trésors. 
Une autre excellente raison, c’est la disponi- 
bilité de matériaux trés variés et Ft 
artisans qui peuvent aider 4 résoudre des 
problémes techniques compliqués. La meilleure 
raison de toutes, c’est l’opportunité d’admirer 
4 son aise la basilique Saint-Marc, ou d’aller 
4 Ravenne et 4 Trieste pour se rendre compte 
de ce qu’est vraiment la mosaique. 

Ce n’est sirement pas une peinture; ce 
n’est pas non plus une transposition de peinture 
en morceaux de verre et de marbre. Les 
ropriétés spécifiques des tesselles deviennent 
b clef pour l'emploi de la couleur, de la 
forme et de la tessiture. Les ceuvres les plus 
anciennes apportent un exemple admirable 
de cette vieille régle qui exige que l’on se 
restreigne 4 l’exigence propre du matériau, 

Des quatre lunettes qui surmontent le 
portail de la basilique Saint-Marc, trois sont 
du plus mauvais style 19iéme, alors que celle 
du cété gauche date du 12iéme siécle et 
posséde une force qui fait pilir les autres. 

La matiére permanente de la mosaique doit 
faire partie intégrante de toute la conception 
architecturale. A l’intérieur de Saint-Marc, 
les mosaiques s’accordent parfaitement a 
l’architecture des murs, des voitites et des 
démes. J’espérais justement, en allant 4 Venise, 
étre pénétré de la magie de ces petites piéces 
de couleur et découvrir la def de leur 
adaptation 4 notre architecture nouvelle. 

C’est en septembre dernier que j'arrivai 4 
Venise; mon premier travail fut d’agrandir 
mon projet 4 sa grandeur réelle sur du papier 
épais; le dessin devant alors étre reporté 4 
l'envers. Lorsque je travaillais aux détails, je 
ne devais pas oublier le format et le traitement 
des tesselles qui devaient plus tard étre appli- 
quées. Pendant ce travail qui dura trois 
semaines, je fis de fréquents voyages 4 une ile 
voisine oi se fabrique le verre vénitien afin 
de choisir les couleurs pour la mosaique dont 
je voulais me servir. Ceci m’obligea 4 
transposer les couleurs de mon projet et 4 
utiliser plusieurs variations de la méme couleur 
en certains endroits afin d’exploiter au 
maximum la richesse vibrante de ce matériau. 
Pour plus de variété, j’avais décidé d’employer 
du marbre cassé pour certaines parties 
d’assourdir l’effet donné par la mosaique de 
verre. Comme cette murale mesurait 44° x 11’ 
et qu’elle devait étre vue de haut et d’assez 
loin, il m’a semblé nécessaire d’utiliser des 
tesselles plus grandes qu’elles ne sont nor- 
malement taillées afin que |’effet de la matiére 
soit quand méme visible. Ce probléme parti- 
culier de l’échelle m’a semblé I’un des plus 
difficiles 4 résoudre. Malgré cela, grace 4 la 
compréhension et 4 I’habileté des artisans, 
jai pu obtenir la texture que je désirais. 

Le projet était enfin dessiné 4 sa grandeur 


Resume des articles dans ce numero - 


réelle sur un papier approprié 4 cette fin. 
Avant d’aller plus loin, j'avais décidé de 

une partie du projet d’un métre carré 
et de lui donner son apparence finale avec 
le marbre et le verre fixés dans le ciment. 
Fort de cette idée, je fus encore obligé 
d’apporter des modifications surtout aux 
parties de marbre; il provenait de carriéres 4 
— de Florence. Aprés ceci, le projet 

t colorié au crayon pour indiquer la couleur 
future du marbre. Le papier fut alors coupé 
en carrés irréguliers d’a peu prés un pied 
carré chacun. Chaque carré fut numéroté 

ur correspondre 4 un dessin clef d’aprés 
original. Avec l'aide de l’artisan, les 
tesselles 4 l'état brut furent ensuite coupées et 
taillées individuellement pour qu’elles puissent 
s'ajuster 4 chaque portion de dessin qui 
apparaissait sur chacun des carrés de —_ 
pour ce faire, une colle soluble fut utilisée. 
Chaque carré ainsi terminé fut placé 4 plat 
sur le plancher de I’atelier attendant qu’un 
autre carré vint s’y ajuster. Il fallut deux 
mois pour compléter ce travail d’ajustage au 
cours duquel de nombreux changements 
imprévus furent nécessaires. Finalement, ces 
feuilles furent placées dans des boites de bois 
et expédiées 4 Vancouver. 

Un mois plus tard, je retrouvai les boites 4 
la nouvelle Banque Impériale de Vancouver. 
Les feuilles furent assemblées de nouveau sur 
le plancher qui faisait face au mur ou était 
destinée la murale. Le mur fut enduit d’une 
couche de ciment et le posage commengca 

uand il fut partiellement sec. Les feuilles 

rent alors appliquées sur le ciment frais, 
complétant peu 4 peu le dessin comme s'il 
s’était agi d’un casse-téte chinois gigantesque. 
Il fallut ensuite enlever le papier qui servait 
de lien aux piéces de verre et de marbre. 
Ceci fut fait en le mouillant et en |’échiffant 
trés délicatement. Les corrections finales se 
firent avant que le ciment ne séchat pour 
de bon. 

La plus grande partie du succés d’une 
murale dépend des relations entre |’artiste et 
l’architecte. Les architectes de la Banque 
Impériale avaient ménagé un mur en vue d'une 
murale qui devait étre le point principal 
d’intérét. Il me restait 4 agir dans ce sens 
sans oublier que cette ceuvre devait étre 
complémentaire 4 la nature de I’édifice. En 
d’autres termes, les qualités formelles de cette 
murale devaient se marier 4 celles de l’archi- 
tecture et le sujet devait étre approprié 4 
une banque. 


ario Mérola 
par Robert Ayre 
Mario Mérola est né le 31 mars en 1931. 
Son pére est tailleur et vient d’Italie, sa mére 
est canadienne-frangaise. La famille n’était pas 
trés riche mais ne s’opposa pas 4 ce que 
Mario, 4gé de quinze ans, entrit 4 I’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts de Montréal pour un cours de 
six ans. 

A I’Ecole, Mario subit [influence de 
Maurice Raymond, son professeur d'art 


décoratifs, et de Stanley Cosgrove qui lui 
enseigna la fresque et éveilla son intérét pour 
l'art mural. Alors qu’il était dans sa derniére 
année il gagna un concours pour une murale 
qui était destinée au restaurant de |’Hétel 
LaSalle. Le mur 4 couvrir avait 30’ x 5’. 
couleurs 4 lI’huile a 

uu savon liquide, ce qui apporta quelques 

oblémes pour le la fre: 
fes couleurs conservérent quand méme leur 
fraicheur. Le sujet est agréable et harmonieux 
mais plutét conventionnel. 

Comme second contrat, il eut 4 concevoir 
le projet pour une petite verriére destinée a 
la chapelle dominicaine de Saint-Hyacinthe. 
Il se rendit ensuite 4 Paris grace 4 une bourse 
du gouvernement frangais, travaillant un 
certain temps avec Gromaire qu'il trouva 
académique. Il revint au Canada la téte pleine 
d’idées mais également prisonnier d'une 
certaine confusion. Afin de gagner sa vie, il 
travailla un certain temps avec un peintre et 
un décorateur. Il trouva plus tard un emploi 
dans la section des costumes 4 Radio-Canada. 
C’est ia qu’il commenga 4 trouver sa voie et 
a — gotit au travail, spécialement grace 
a la fantaisie que permettait la télévision dans 
des programmes tels que Porte Ouverte. 

Aprés un certain temps, il finit par se 
sentir inutile et il fut soulagé quand le projet 
de Bruxelles vint mettre fin 4 son nae 
qu'il ne pouvait se résigner 4 quitter. Un ami 
lui donna un article de La Presse qui annongait 
le concours pour une murale destinée au 
Pavillon Canadien. Le mur 4 couvrir était 
de 18’ x 12’ et devait représenter le Canada 
d'une facon représentative ou symbolique. 
C’est pour cette derniére fagon que Mérola 
opta-et c’est beaucoup plus pour la facilité de 
manutention et d’emballage que pour rappeler 
les dix provinces qu’il divisa sa murale en 
dix parties. Il traita de maniére trés abstraite 
les différentes régions du pays, les montagnes, 
les prairies, les foréts, les lacs, les riviéres et 
les concentrations de population. Le caractére 
physique du Canada était son sujet avec ses 
dimensions illimitées, sa diversité et son unité 
ainsi que sa dynamique. Des courants de 
bleu, de lavende et de vert suggérent les 
régions maritimes de l’ouest et de l’est alors 
que le soleil envahit les plaines et les blés murs. 

Mérola employa de la peinture 4 la caséine, 
quelques couleurs lumineuses, du blanc de 
plomb avec des éclats de marbre posés 4 la 
spatule ou au pinceau. A l’aide de blocs de 
bois il suggéra en relief des montagnes et 
des centres industriels. Mais il fut obliger de 
se limiter dans ce sens, se sentant tenu de 
suivre d’assez prés la maquette originale. 
Sans cette contrainte, il efit aimé 4 faire 
mouvoir quelques-unes de ses formes 4 |’aide 
de petits moteurs. Le facteur temps l’empécha 

ment de faire tout ce qu’il voulait, car 
il travailla 4 sa murale jusqu’a la derniére 
minute et regretta de ne pouvoir aller 4 
Bruxelles pour sa mise en place. 

Ainsi, il trouva plus de satisfaction avec la 
murale qu’il congit récemment pour |’Hétel 
Windsor, 4 l’invitation de l’architecte Max 


Roth. Cette murale 4 I’huile mesure 10’ x 11’ 
et fait face 4 l’entrée principale de I’hétel. 
Il se sentit plus libre et fut en mesure de 
travailler sur place de minuit jusqu’a huit 
heures du matin. 

Par son style et son esprit, cette murale 
est parente de celle de Bruxelles, on ne peut 
dire toutefois qu’ elle a un sujet. L’embrasement 
créé par le rouge et l’orange, les disques, les 
ellipses et les rosettes ne pourraient exprimer 
rien de plus que le cosmos. Bien que le dessin 
soit plus intégré, il est plus fluide et ryhtmique 
qu’a Bruxelles et la technique tri-dimension- 
nelle en est plus développée. 

Mérola veut jouer avec le mur, le rendre 
vivant en le creusant et en le faisant ressortir, 
peut-étre méme aller jusqu’a le détruire en 
tant que mur. Il dit qu'il ne croit pas 4 la 

inture de chevalet et que méme si la vie 

e la terre l’intéresse, il n'est pas incliné 4 en 
rendre les apparences au moyen de la peinture. 
Il est envodté par les abstraits; Klee et Miro 
sont ceux qui l’attirent le plus aujourd’hui. 
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peut-il dépasser Montréal 
comme centre artistique? 
par Hugo McPherson 


Il n’y a pas tellement longtemps, plusieurs 
torontois avaient encore la certitude que leur 
ville donnait le ton 4 la nation entiére dans 
le domaine des arts. Aujourd’hui pourtant, il 
est certain que Montréal est devenu le centre 
artistique du Canada alors que Vancouver a 
produit des artistes trés originaux et trés sirs 
de leur métier. Depuis le Groupe des Sept, 
le prestige de Toronto n’a cessé de décroitre. 
D’ailleurs seulement trois artistes de Toronto 
sur un nombre de 23 Canadiens ont été 
représentés 4 Bruxelles. Cette année, l’expo- 
sition annuelle de la Ontario Society of 
Artists fut d’une abominable banalité. 

Malgré les obstructions des groupes aca- 
démiques et leur hostilité 4 toute peinture 
post-impressionniste, de jeunes artistes luttent 
pour briser la tradition, avec un certain succés 

isque Toronto est maintenant la ville oa 
Py a plus de nouvelles galeries d'art. A la 
lumiére de ce changement, il convient de 
tenter une nouvelle évaluation de la position 
qu’occupe Toronto au sein de l'art canadien. 

Il convient tout d’abord d’examiner un 
paradoxe dans l'histoire de Toronto comme 
centre artistique: le Groupe des Sept fut un 
temps triomphal pour la peinture canadienne 
et déplorable pour les artistes d’Ontario. Ce 
Groupe donna 4 la nation un art vraiment 
pon mais en méme temps, implanta plus 
profondément dans I'esprit des Canadiens- 
Anglais cette idée toute provinciale que V'art 
est avant tout ornemental et n’a rien 4 voir 
avec l’évolution du monde. Ainsi, alors que 
les révolutions scientifiques et industrie 

rtaient les Européens 4 repenser leur art, 
Canadiens-Anglais restaient prisonniers 
d’une forme d’art qui était déja démodée 
en 1930, méme au Canada. 

On ne peut avoir que de I’admiration pour 
le Groupe des Sept; le tort est de les avoir 
considérer d’une facon idéaliste plutét qu’his- 
torique. Leurs nombreux imitateurs ne les 
ont d’ailleurs jamais dépassé. 

Je ne veux pas dire que Montréal fut 


toujours un paradis pour les artistes. Je 
au contraire que, le cas de Morrice 
mis 4 part, c’est 4 Toronto que prit naissance 
la premiére peinture moderne, car le Groupe 
des Sept, bien qu’influencé par l’impression- 
nisme francais, fut le premier 4 trouver un 
sujet et un style bien denis Montréal, prés 
d'une culture qui fut intimement liée 4 la 
tradition frangaise, n’avait besoin d’un 
Groupe des Sept. Morrice ee le premier 4 
démontrer la parenté de la peinture canadienne 
et de la peinture européenne moderne, mais 
la vraie révolution survint bien aprés l’impres- 
sionnisme chez les Canadiens-Francais; elle 
prit racine dans les changements de la peinture 
francaise, dans le besoin de se situer a une 
société traditionelle menacée par |’industrie 
capitaliste. Ainsi Montréal apporta une at- 
mosphére trés stimulante pour I’artiste depuis 
quelques années, avec toute la tension que 
comporte une société en voie de changements. 
Cette atmosphére a donné au Canada les 
expressions violentes de Borduas, Riopelle, 
Dumouchel, Bellefleur et Mousseau ainsi que 
les ceuvres de Marian Scott, Anne Kahane, et 
Ghitta Caiserman. En un mot, lartiste de 
Montréal cherche 4 trouver “od il est” tandis 
ue celui de Toronto cherche 4 oublier od 
il vit. 

Il est curieux de noter que la plupart des 
artistes de Toronto n’arrivent pas 4 développer 
leur talent jusqu’au bout. Ils progressent 
jusqu’a ce qu’ils aient trouvé un style qui 
devient une marque de commerce. Ils de- 
viennent alors plutét commer qu’ artistes. 
Ils se répétent au point o& méme leurs 
admirateurs finissent par dire: “C’est un beau 
style, mais il n’a pas tenté de résoudre un 
probléme nouveau depuis quinze ans”. Au 
contraire, Pellan, ana Tonnancour et 
Dumouchel, pour n’en nommer que quelques- 
uns, cherchent constamment 4 trouver des 
voies nouvelles, souvent au risque de leur 
propre prestige. Pourquoi donc I'artiste de 
Toronto commence-t-il 4 dater, lorsqu’il a 
obtenu un certain succés? 

Les artistes de Toronto ont, plis que 
d'autres, fait des travaux commerciaux ou de 
l’enseignement; dans ces domaines on exi 
plus un style reconnu qu’un sens de ia 
recherche. L’Ontario College of Art considére 
que l’habileté est plus importante que !’origi- 
nalité et si quelques revues ont eu |’audace 
de faire appel 4 des artistes comme Tom 
Hodgson et Harold Town, elles exigérent un 
style reconnu qui devient une sorte de marque 
de commerce. Un bon nombre de peintres 
n’ont eu pour but que de donner au public 
de Toronto ce qu’il demande, que ce soit ou 
non du cynisme de leur part, leur manque 
d’inquiétude artistique est 
ce nest que trés récemment que les peintres 
torontois ont été stimulés par l'art produit 
de Avant cette année, 
les peintres du Québec n’avaient pas ex 
dans une des galeries commerciales 
et les peintres américains importants n’avaient 
été que trés rarement montrés au Toronto 

Heureusement certains changements per- 
mettent d’espérer un renouveau. Toronto est 
en train d’avoir une transfusion de sang en 
devenant trés cosmopolite. On voit dans les 


galeries les noms de Motherwell, Marin 
Sutherland, Buffet, Riopelle, etc. Un pubis 
gtandissant s’intéresse 4 l’art nouveau et vey 
acheter. Evidemment le d’une granj 
partie de ce nouveau public manque d’asy 
rance; il achétera une lithographie de Chas 
plutét qu’une peinture d’un artiste au 
prometteur. Malgré ce fait, le public est 4 
plus en plus curieux et le nombre de nouvel, 
expositions en témoigne. La Galerie Greenwig 
a tenu des expositions d’Anne Kahane & 
Montréal, de Tony Urquhart de Niag 
Falls, de William Ronald, Michael Snoy 
Graham Coughtry et Mashel Teitelbaum 
tous de Toronto. La Galerie d’Art Contem 
porain a fait connaitre des peintres tels gy 
Town, Hodgson, Nakamura et Hedrick; el 
importe également des ceuvres de Jean Marin 
Rico Lebrun, Borduas, Bellefleur, Riopelk 
et Mousseau. La Galerie Laing, pour sa p: 
a adopté le peintre Jacques de Tonnancow, 
La Park Gallery, trés d’avant-garde, vient 
— la collection de peintures can 

iennes d’Helena Rubinstein ainsi que | 
groupe Painters Eleven. Méme d’importants 
corporations, comme Imperial Oil, tienen 
des expositions réguliéres pour leurs clients 4 
leur personnel. 

Je serais heureux de dire que le progrés & 
la critique d’art est paralléle 4 l’évolution 4 
nombre des expositions, mais tel n’est py 
le cas. La critique d’art est encore 4 pq 
prés nulle. 

Il semble trés important de dire que | 
- des jeunes peintres de Toronto sor 

ucoup plus attirés vers l’Ecole américais 
des expressionnistes abstraits que vers ly 
peintres du Québec ou de Paris. Un de o 
jeunes peintres me disait récemment: “ 
peintres du Québec sont de bons artist 
mais leurs abstractions sont trop douce' 
En un mot, il trouvait ces peintres tr 
lyriques et romantiques en comparais 
avec la spontanéité et le dynamisme < 
l’expressionisme abstrait américain. Alor 
qu’Alfred Pellan disséque un personnage st 
une toile qui allie les mythes aux symbol 
psychologiques avec un effet de mosaiq 
trés étudié, Graham Coughtry tente d’obten 
la nature essentielle de personnages au repo 
Alors que Riopelle tend vers des effets ‘ 
richesse propres 4 la tapisserie, Hodgson, 
l'aide de formes vertes, veut suggérer le pl 
directement possible l’excitant phénoméne ¢ 
la croissance, de l’évolution. 

Ainsi, grace 4 de plus nombreux ama 
d’art, 4 de nouvelles galeries et 4 un nouve: 
groupe de jeunes peintres trés dynamique 
Toronto montre des signes prometteurs dur 
nouvelle vie artistique vigoureuse sans po 
autant dépasser encore Montréal comm 
centre des arts au Canada. 
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e nouveau pavillon canadien 
a Venise 
par Kathleen M. Fenwick 
C’est en juin dernier que le Canada ouw 
son nouveau pavillon 4 la XXIXiéme Bienn 
de Venise. Cette année, c’est le seul nouve: 
pavillon qui s'est ajouté 4 ceux des vingt-de 
nations qui y sont déja représentées. | 
pavillon canadien a été Pobjet de commentai 
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élogieux sa grace et son élégance, 
son avec le site, 
simplicité et son originalité. 

Dans le numéro de janvier 1958, D. W. 
Buchanan expliquait comment le pavillon 
fut construit pour la somme modique de 
vingt-cing mille dollars tirée d’une réserve de 
fonds gelés appartenant au Canada en accord 
avec le gouvernement italien. 

Le gouvernement canadien eut beaucoup 
de chance d’obtenir les services du jeune 
architecte italien, Enrico Peressutti. Le pa- 
villon, dont il a congu les plans et surveillé 
la construction, est trés bien situé entre ceux 
du Royaume Uni et de |’Allemagne. Il est 
construit de bois, de brique, de verre et de 
métal et il suggére l’esprit du Canada sans 
faire — 4 aucun symbolisme superficiel. 
Le pavillon s’éléve au milieu des arbres sur 
son site boisé et donne l’impression d’une 
civilisation moderne qui émerge de vastes 
régions de terres vierges et de foréts. Dans le 

villon, on a laissé deux arbres dont les 

ranches passent 4 travers le toit; ceci ne fait 
qu’ajouter a l’accent canadien. 

Au point de vue architectural, le projet est 
basé sur les principes de la spirale d’ Archiméde. 
La spirale prend naissance 4 partir du pilier 
octogonal qui, s’élevant du centre de la cour 
intérieure, soutient l’armature du toit; le 
théme octogonal est ensuite répété avec des 
variations dans l'ensemble de |’édifice. Ce 
ee permet beaucoup de jeu et de variété 

un espace restreint; il permet également 
4 un grand nombre de visiteurs de circuler 
aisément 4 travers l’édifice et puis dans la cour 
couverte de larges pavés de marbre. 

Maintenant que le Canada posséde son 
propre pavillon dans ce lieu d’expositions 

rmanentes de l’art du monde moderne, il 
fot espérer que ce pays saura également faire 
connaitre le meilleur de son art contemporain. 
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rd Beaverbrook Art Gallery 
par Stuart Trueman 
Dans plusieurs années, les gens des tions 
futures se dirigeront vers un édifice situé 
prés de la riviére Saint-Jean, 4 Frédéricton, 

ur y admirer les trésors de la Galerie d’Art 
ae Lord Beaverbrook qui sera alors partie 
intégrante de l’héritage culturel du Nouveau- 
Brunswick. 

Non seulement Lord Beaverbrook a-t-il 
fait don 4 l’ancienne province oi il résidait, 
d’un édifice moderne avec son contenu, mais 
encore il a pourvu 4 l’entretien perpétuel de 
cette galerie d’art, lui laissant également un 
fonds pour I’acquisition future d'oeuvres 
importantes. 

Ceux qui connaissent la vi , limpé- 
tuosité et la ténacité de Lord Beaverbrook 

urraient étre portés 4 penser que ce don 
Fo le résultat d’une décision 4 brile-pourpoint; 
rien n’est cependant plus loin de la vérité. Le 
projet de cette galerie d’art remonte 4 plusieurs 
années et l’intérét de son donateur pour l'art 
date des années de la premiére guerre mon- 
diale. Dans la derniére décennie il a fait 
l’'acquisition d'oeuvres d’art anglaises et cana- 
diennes du 18iéme au 20iéme siécle, avec 
l'aide de ses agents en Europe et en Amérique 
du Nord. Cette ie contient déja trois 
cents peintures. Selon W. G. Constable, 


ancien conservateur des peintures au Musée 

des Beaux-Arts de Boston, il s’agit de la 
miére galerie d’art digne du passé et du 
tur des Provinces Maritimes. 

Le projet dans son ensemble coite au dela 
de trois millions de dollars ainsi répartis: 
$665,000 pour I’édifice, $1,500,000 pour les 
ceuvres d’art et une dotation de $1,100,000, 
ce derniers fonds devant étre administré par 
Lord Beaverbrook, son fils William Maxwell 
Aitken et les Administrateurs de la galerie. 

L’édifice rectangulaire comporte trois ga- 
leries principales. La salle centrale est réservée 
aux peintures des vieux-maitres, les 
autres 4 l'art anglais et canadien. A un niveau 
plus bas, il y a une salle destinée aux réunions, 
aux conférences et aux expositions itinérantes. 

Parmi les ceuvres que comporte déja cette 
galerie d’art, il convient de souligner une 
série d’études de Graham Sutherland pour son 
portrait si discuté de Sir Winston Churchill. 
Egalement de Sutherland, notons les portraits 
de Somerset Maugham, Helena Rubinstein, 
E. Sackville-West, Mrs John David Eaton et 
enfin de Lord Beaverbrook lui-méme que 
W. G. Constable considére comme son 
chef-d’ceuvre. Une des ceuvres préférées de 
Lord Beaverbrook est cette peinture de 
Thomas Gainsborough intitulée Peasant Girl 
Gathering Faggots. Sir Joshua Reynolds est 
représenté par deux ceuvres importantes et 
parmi les autres maitres de la peinture anglaise 
qui enrichissent cette collection, nommons 
John Hoppner, Etty, Peters, Turner, Hogarth 
et Constable. Des peintres anglais plus prés de 
nous sont également bien représentés qu'il 
s’agisse de Sir Matthew Smith, Ben Nicholson 
ou Francis Bacon. 

Il faut également parler des peintures de 
Cornelius Krieghoff dont une attire 
ment attention, il s’agit du tableau de genre 
intitulé Merrymaking et qui fut acquis ré- 
cemment pour la somme de $25,000, ce qui 
est le plus haut prix payé jusqu’a ce jour 
pour une ceuvre canadienne. 

La collection canadienne comprend aussi 
deux ceuvres de James Wilson Morrice et 
groupe Homer Watson, Horatio Walker, 
Robert Harris, William Brymner, F. H. 
Varley, Stanley Cosgrove, Ghitta Caiserman 
et Riopelle. 

Il n'y a pas de doute que cette galerie d’art 
exercera une influence profonde sur la vie 
culturelle du Nouveau-Brunswick et qu'elle 
encouragera les artistes des Maritimes 4 un 
degré sans égal jusqu’a ce jour. 


centenaire de Vancouver 
par Doris Shadbolt 


La coincidence du centenaire de Vancouver 
avec le premier festival international d’art en 
cette ville a été l'occasion d’un gala festival. 
Alors que le programme des fétes du cente- 
naire comprenait des concours de longues 
barbes, des sports de tous genres et une 
retrospective de l’art de cette Province 4 la 
Galerie d’Art de Vancouver, celui du festival 
était limité aux différents arts. 

Pour ajouter 4 ces activités et pour la plus 
joie de l’ceil, la ville de Vancouver 

t entiérement décorée pour cette occasion. 
Bien que ce fut une premiére tentative dans 


ce genre de festivité, on a hey réjouir d’un 
sens artistique trés poussé la décoration 
trés variée des différentes parties de la ville. 
Il convient de noter que plusieurs artistes 
furent consultés et que l'on fit appel aux 
étudiants de I’Ecole des Beaux-Arts de 
Vancouver pour réaliser différents projets 
d’ornementation. 

p. 288 

Récentes cartes de Noél et 

de voeux pour le Nouvel An 

par Paul Arthur 

Parmi les choses dont on ne peut dire du mal 
sans paraitre indécent, il y a les cartes de Noél. 
On imagine sans doute qu'une critique sur 
le dessin ou la conception de ces cartes, aussi 
légitime soit-elle, serait interprétée comme 
une critique de la féte qui est leur raison 
d’étre. C’est ainsi qu’au Canada les cartes de 
Noél n’ont jamais été l'objet d’une critique 
sérieuse. S’il est vrai qu’une carte de souhaits 
coite un prix minime qui équivaut bien 4 
sa nature éphémére, il ne faut pas oublier que 
les industries qui les produisent par millions 
n'ont rien d’éphémére, surtout si l’on son 

4 l’influence que ces dessins ont sur le public 
en général. 

Sommes-nous donc en droit d’exiger une 
meilleure qualité de cette immense industrie? 
Les cartes de souhaits que nous achéterons 
cette année corresponderont-elles 4 notre 
gout véritable ot seront-elles les seules offertes 
sur le marché? On peut 4 coup sir affirmer 

u'il existe une plus grande en pour 
cartes de meilleur godt que ne le croient 
ceux qui créent ces cartes, ceux qui les 
vendent au gros et au détail. En un mot, nous 
comprenons de plus en plus |’importance 
grandissante de l’esthétique et il est tragique 
que l'industrie ne ae pas au courant de 
ce progrés. 
est certain que la plupart des cartes vendues 
au Canada sont importées des Etats-Unis et 
que si les Projets de nos artistes sont —_ 
acceptés, c est le plus souvent par des éditeurs 
américains. Mais ceci aggrave encore le fait 
que la plupart de nos commer ants importent 
exclusivement des dessins américains qui sont 
souvent de inférieure. 

La Vigie Québec apporte cependant 
ype des cartes de cette organisation sont 

reproductions en couleurs de dessins 
d’enfants. Ces dessins sont pleins de sponta- 
néité, de charme et de fraicheur. 

Si l’on examine les cartes reproduites dans 
ce numéro, on constate qu’il y en a trés peu 
de commerciales et qu’elles expriment, 4 peu 
toutes, l’individualité des artistes; elles ne 
eraient d’ailleurs pas nécessairement de bonnes 
cartes commerciales. On peut quand méme 
affirmer qu’un artiste bien dirigé peut produire 
une carte qui soit vlad ce Nes est 
d'ailleurs atteint chaque jour dans le domaine 
de l’annonce, dans la composition des cou- 
vertures de livres, etc. Les plus intéressantes 


— les cartes reproduites sont celles dont 
conception témoigne de notre progrés 
dans le domaine de la typo hie. fl sagit 
“ailleurs du développement le plus important 
dans les arts pe au Canada depuis 
cing ou six ans et il est 4 souhaiter qu'il 
continue de progresser. 
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